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DOWN THE 
RABBIT HOLE 


We have a real mix of 
stuff for you this month. 
First, and most obvious is 
our exclusive first look 
American McGee’s highly 
anticipated sequel to his 
original Alice game from a 
decade ago. His new game 

is even darker and more 
twisted than the original 
(there appears to be lots 

of meat in it), and it has a 
distinctly different flavor 

to his previous offerings 
thanks to an international 
team of developers at his 
studio in Shanghai. GamePro 
editor Will Herring flew 

half way around the world 

to spend some time with 
McGee, get inside his head, 
learn what motivates him, 
and see where he draws his 
inspiration from. 

Elsewhere this issue we 
tackle a number of different 
topics that affect all of us as 
gamers. If you've ever won- 
dered about the enormous 
volume of work that bug 
testing a modern video game 
can involve, Oliver Chiang's 
story “A Bug's Life" about 
glitches, bugs, and the game 
production process will be a 
fascinating read. He explains 
the way that game bugs are 
classified and prioritized, 
what large-scale online 
beta tests like the recent 
Halo: Reach program aim to 
achieve, and discovers some 
examples of huge problems 
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in major titles that almost 
changed the course of gam- 
tory. 

If you've ever wondered 
what drives people to behave 
in such unusual ways online, 
psychologist Jamie Madigan 
explores the "Psychology 
of Anonymity” in his piece 
for us this month. We've all 
seen people behave in hugely 
inappropriate ways during 
online games, but why does 
it happen? The science be- 
hind it is much simpler than 
you'd expect. 

This issue also marks the 
first in which we're exploring 
new ways of covering the 
critical reception of games. 
While we will continue to 
provide more conventional 
reviews of games online at 
gamepro.com, our emphasis 
in the magazine will take a 
more holistic approach, 
acknowledging commentary 
from other critics and from 
games' audiences. Our goal is 
to provide something more 
analytical and appropriate 
for the print medium, and 
something that acknowl- 
edges the time restrictions 
that a print publication 
imposes on a release-driven 
area. Reviews editor Tae Kim 
goes into greater detail on 
page 76, and I urge you all to 
share your views on the 
subject with us by sending 
an email to feedback@ 
gamepro.com. El 
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September Letter of the Month 


Plumbing Against the Tide 


» I agree that Nintendo could have put more effort into their 
online infrastructure and made the Wiis ability to communicate 
and socialize more robust. In retrospect, they'll likely do more to 
make their next console online ready. 


As far as microtransactions Nintendo customers expect, them; a company needs to 


make decisions that make 
sense for them and their 
customer base. For Ninten 
do, this means focusi 
the quality of their gameplay 
and the accessibility and 
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It’s curious that Nintendo can succeed so wildly 
at cultivating some of its core elements, such as 
accessibility, simplicity, and fun, but can be so 
oblivious to some of the infrastructural advan- 
tages its competitors have developed. 

Perhaps such divergent tastes are a con- 
scious decision on Nintendo’s part. They may 
consider differentiation between themselves 
and other big names more valuable than capi- 
talizing on microtransactions or attempting 
to gain a greater market share of consumers’ 
living rooms. Forrest-via GamePro.com 


I couldn't disagree more. "Too big and too 
hard" is simply game developers delud- 
ing themselves to save face. In the past 10 
years, video games haven't become longer 
and harder—they've become shorter and 
easier, so where do the contrarian statistics 
come from? They come from video-game 
development becoming more about flashy 
promo videos and next-gen technology than 
engaging narratives or plain old interactive 
fun. Without that fun there's nothing to 
keep players coming back, and without a 
worthwhile narrative there's nothing to keep 
them engaged while they struggle. Instead 
of being drawn in and hammering through 
the game, they turn to “dicking around,” and 
eventually just get bored and stop playing. 
Dan Gray-via GamePro.com 


As a 44 year-old gamer, I've found that my 
gaming habits have changed drastically over 
the past few decades. I simply don't have the 
time, patience, or inclination to play "hard- 
core" games anymore, and prefer games that 
are engaging rather than challenging just for 
the sake of being challenging. 

I only finish the single-player campaign 
of about 20 percent of the games I buy, but 
still have a difficult time accepting a $60 
price point for a five- or six-hour campaign. 
I wouldn't have a problem with shorter cam- 
paigns if the prices weren't locked at the $60 
price point. I hope that’s a dynamic that will 
change in time, since downloadable content 
should allow developers and publishers to 
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release smaller chunks at lower price points. 
This would require only those gamers who 
want to continue a title to completion to 
invest in the full $60 price, rather than 
subsidize the cost of production amongst all 
consumers. Grognard66-via GamePro.com 


I think length is just one side of the coin. 
The other side is that games aren’t focused 
enough—that is, the gameplay and narrative 
can't support the length of the games. 
Think about it: length in and of itself doesn't 
really matter, because if it did, people 
wouldn't pick up new games and start playing 
them only to abandon them again shortly 
thereafter. People like games in general, and 
they keep buying them for the promise of 
something new. 

If we assume that developers would use 
the same approach to develop shorter games 
as they do with longer games, nothing would 
change; not if that approach includes not 
making the gameplay varied enough, or the 
story interesting enough. If developers did ad- 
dress these issues in shorter games, we'd most 
definitely see results. 
Final Frontier-via GamePro.com 


The High Cost of Gam: 
In response to "Here's How Much it 
Cost to Make a Game in 2009" 
by AJ Glasser [GamePro.com] 


This is why risk-taking and, by consequence, 
progress have pretty much disappeared from 
the video-game industry. All we get is the 
same product over and over again with only 
superficial differences. 

Ithink that the golden age of gaming 
lasted from the Atari 2600 days up through 
the Super Nintendo. Back then, games were 
still cheap enough to make that developers 
were willing to take risks. Granted, a lot of 
bad games came out of it, but so did all of 
the winning formulas and iconic titles that 
have been played to death in the last couple 
of generations. 

TimtheTaxMan-via Digg.com 


If only big-name publishers and developers 
would actually make quality games with all 
of that money. There was once a time when 
smaller budgets would yield pretty amazing 
games, regardless of hype. It all boils down to 
how much love a development team is willing 
to put into the game they make—that's what 
makes a successful and polished gaming expe- 
rience; not rushing it to retailers and relying 
on downloadable content to pick up the slack. 
Joaquine-via Digg.com 
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Wait..what are we talking about? 


Not very. I'm confident the Supreme Court 
will rule the way I think it should. 
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Kind of. I'm concerned about the issue, but I 
can't do much about it one way or the other. 
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The next evolution 


of music games: 
Playing for real. 


few months 

back, I used 

this space to 

talk about the 

obnoxiously 

popular 
misconception that music 
games somehow dissuade 
gamers from pursuing playing 
real instruments. And you still 
see the same silly sentiments 
on comment threads and 
message boards any time a 
music game is mentioned: 
“Why don’t you put down the 
plastic axe and learn to play a 
real instrument?” 

Well, now that E3 has come 
and gone, we've got a pretty 
good answer for the haters: 
We'll do both, thanks. 

The biggest news comes out 
of Harmonix, who revealed 
that Rock Band 3 features 
a "Pro" mode in which you 
learn to, well, actually play 
the songs. I mean, for real. 
With the help of new, more 
realistic controllers—including 
an actual stringed, full-size 
guitar—and a tweaked 
interface, players can progress 
from punching five colored 
buttons all the way to playing 
full, six-string chords on 
guitar...and progress from 
single-finger poking on the 
new keyboard controller all 
the way to full, 10-fingered 
technique. 

This is a big deal. 

Since the earliest days of the 
company, Harmonix has been 
all about giving non-musicians 
the tools to create music—or 
a reasonable facsimile thereof. 
This is the next logical step: to 
give players the ability to have 
a very basic performance-like 
experience, and then build on 
the skills learned in this pro- 
cess to teach them how to 
actually perform, with real 
instruments. 


It's a daring move, espe- 
cially since consumers have 
recently shown a certain 
reluctance to purchase new 
instruments alongside their 
new music games. To get the 
most from Rock Band 3, you 
absolutely need these new 
controllers. (To be clear, the 
full-sized, stringed model isn't 
the only option for guitar; 
there is also a smaller model 
with a stringed component 
for strumming, but with but- 
tons all the way up and down 
the neck rather than strings. 
And of course, the game still 
supports legacy controllers; 
you just don't get the benefit 
of the more complex modes.) 
It stands in stark contrast to 
Activision's approach with 
Guitar Hero: Warriors of Rock, 
which is essentially moving 
in the opposite direction, by 
refocusing on the "game" part 
of music games and simplify- 
ing its controller. 


But Rock Band 3 isn't even 
the only upcoming product 
that's taking music games to 
a higher level of realism. A 
company called Studio45 is 
developing Power Gig: Rise of 
the SixString, a game that also 
uses a real guitar as a control- 
ler. These sorts of things may 
seem daunting to casual play- 
ers of music games, but they 
shouldn't. For one thing, these 
games are carefully ramped so 
that players of all experience 
levels can pick them up and 
play easily. This is just good 
business sense: Why limit your 
potential audience to only the 
hardest of the hardcore, when 
you can lure in unsuspecting 


newbies and turn them into 
hardcore players? 

But the important thing here 
is that music games are finally 
gaining the ability to bridge the 
gap between imitation and real- 
ity. And if players have started 
picking up instruments based 
on what we've gotten from 
music games so far, imagine 
what this development does. 
We're about to witness the 
creation of a generation of new 
musicians, thanks to games al- 
lowing players to learn at their 
own pace—and prodding them 
to improve with the time-tested 
stimuli of high scores and lea- 
derboards. (And if you doubt 
that those are powerful motiva- 
tors, I would like to direct you 
to www.scorehero.com, where 
you will find 
a community of players who 
are very, very serious about 
their scores.) 

Once players have mastered 
these games, they may not 
be ready to go on tour; surely 
no game is a perfect analog to 
practicing on a real instrument 
for months and years. But at 
last games can give would-be 
musicians more than just inter- 
est, motivation, and the most 
rudimentary skills. 

Music games started out as 
tricycles, and though they've 
grown up a bit since then, 
we're still riding with training 
wheels, and dad’s hanging on 
to the bicycle seat to be sure we 


don’t fall. This next wave 
of advanced music games 
should prepare us to take the 
training wheels off and ride 
around the neighborhood on 
our own. Maybe even upgrade 
to a 10-speed. 

It's still a big step from there 
to the MotoGP World Champi- 
onship, sure. But it's a start. 


Joe Rybicki is a freelance writer 
who has spent the last 13 years 
covering the video-game indus- 
try. He currently runs Plastic Axe, 
a blog about music games. Visit 
him at www.plasticaxe.com and 
follow him on Twitter at www. 
twitter.com/plasticaxe. 
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The video-game media and 
asking the right questions. 


aving watched 
it evolve from 
rogue outposts 
of hyper- 
opinionated 
enthusiasts 
hacking away on primitive 

text files to glossy newsstand 
magazines, legions of outspo- 
ken blogs and glitzy primetime 
TV specials, let’s level. Like the 
gaming industry itself, the field 
of interactive entertainment 
journalism has also matured by 
leaps and bounds over the last 
three decades, steadily gaining 
in professionalism and expand- 
ing to cover every possible angle. 
But having fought the good 
fight on all sides of the trenches, 
Ican honestly say this: As much 
as we're getting right in terms of 
expanding our cultural horizons, 
we're also doing wrong in terms 
of deeper analysis and insight— 
and oftentimes failing the busi- 
ness we love by neglecting to ask 
the right questions. 

Survey any player, and they'll 
tell you: What they love hearing 
about most is games. But ask 
most to name the titles that 
are likeliest to blow the lid off 
home consoles this year, and 
they'll typically stall after a mere 
handful of suggestions. This 
presents a fundamental paradox 
in a world where magazines 
have shrinking page counts, 
and websites exist to serve as 
many page views as possible. 
The best-known games (such 
as Modern Warfare 2) are the 
likeliest to draw attention, but 
to concentrate coverage there 
is to ignore literally hundreds of 
viable alternatives. And so while 
a 3D Dot Heroes here, World 
of Goo there occasionally gets 
a chance to shine, too often 
countless other games quietly 
fall by the wayside. That's not 


only a problem for studios that 
desperately need attention— 
especially in a down economy— 
it's also a troubling development 
for a business that prides itself 
on bringing readers the most 
informed viewpoint. 

You may have also noticed: 
headlines outside of the enthu- 
siast media seem to indicate 
that gaming is experiencing a 
second renaissance, courtesy 
of socially networked, free-to- 
play online, and downloadable 
games. And yet for all the 
excitement surrounding com- 
panies like PlayFish and Zynga, 
Apple or PopCap, and what 
they're doing to bring women, 
seniors, and fair-weather fans 
back into the fold, why is it 
that so few outlets currently 


on a breaking news item, we 
often miss the real underlying 
story. For example, instead of 
asking "who's at fault in the In- 
finity Ward vs. Activision case,” 
maybe we should instead won- 
der, “what does it mean when 
even the world’s most successful 
franchise can so easily be sliced 
up like a Thanksgiving turkey 
amongst multiple developers?” 

Hundreds of fascinating com- 
panies and thousands of games 
are being ignored. Dozens more 
meaningful topics—like how 
the traditional development and 
publishing model is collapsing, 
how the most hardcore players’ 
gaming habits have changed, or 
how real-time iteration and fan 
feedback are transforming the 
fundamentals of game design— 
are falling by the wayside. And 
why—just so we can see a daily 
blast of StarCraft II screenshots, 
quote pundits’ grandiose (and 
often wildly inaccurate) predic- 
tions, or obsess over photos of 
cupcakes? Say it isn’t so. 

We have to ask better ques- 
tions. We need to push harder. 
And we owe it not only to our- 
selves and our readers, but also 
to those generations of gaming 
fans who'll come later. Even ina 
world where the future inevita- 
bly belongs to a proud dynasty 
of Madden-obsessed Jersey 
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devote much attention to 
these wildly important areas of 
the field? 

The need to shamelessly serve 
audiences' desire for instant 
gratification on only the highest 
profile titles does the field a 
disservice. Given the Internet's 
24-hour real-time news cycle, 
there’s a constant need for 
stories—grist for the proverbial 
mill. But in the rush to focus on 
today’s hottest trends (motion 
controls or cloud computing), 
or who said what about a pub- 
lisher’s mama, we often forget to 
pause and consider. What's the 
true practicality of the so-called 
news and trend stories we report 
on and their plausible impact on 
the field at large? 

Similarly, in our zeal to 
reprint a catchy one-liner or pile 


Shore addicts, well, I don’t want 
to have to be the one to explain 
to tomorrow’s enthusiasts why 
there are so few studios around, 
little places to turn for content 
of substance, or worse—why 
we stood idly by twiddling our 
joysticks and let it happen. 
Scott Steinberg is the head 

of video game consulting firm 
TechSavvy Global, as well as 

the founder of GameExec 
magazine and Game Industry 
TV. He's covered the field for 
more than 400 outlets from the 
The New York Times to Rolling 
Stone; frequently appears as a 
technology and gaming analyst 
on broadcast networks; and is the 
author of Video Game Marketing 
and PR. For more info, see www. 
scottsteinberg.com. 
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recently had the plea- 
sure of watching Taken, 
a 2009 film featuring 
Liam Neeson rampag- 
ing his way through 
Paris to rescue his 
kidnapped daughter. At a lean 
93 minutes, the movie surges 
forward at great speed. Neeson 
wastes little time dispatching his 
onscreen enemies, and the movie 
doesn’t bother with extraneous 
characters or subplots. Taken is 
a “high-concept” movie: You can 
lay out the essential elements 

ina single sentence, as I did 
above. Indeed, the title alone is a 
succinct take on the entire plot, 
which makes it high-concept 
itself (like Snakes оп а Plane or 
RoboCop). Yet as these types of 
movies reach millions of people 
every year, developers burden 
video games with increasingly 
convoluted narratives and ob- 
tuse titles. We should have more 
high-concept, accessible games 
to choose from—way more. 

A look back at early video 
games reveals an entire industry 
driven by high-concept fare. 
Pong, Space Invaders, and Break- 
out are just three classics that 
require but a scant few words of 
explanation to enjoy. In part, this 
reflects the simplicity of the tech- 
nology at the time, which limited 
the scope of early titles. But tech- 
nological restrictions weren't the 
only reason high-concept games 
were more common—the fewer 
number of games also played a 
role. You could make a baseball 
game and call it Baseball. Even 
when games explored new ideas 
and got a little weird, the title was 
often a clear indicator of what 
to expect. Flying ostriches aside, 
Joust's high-concept name is as 
straightforward as they come. 

So what went wrong? Years 
of graphical advancement, an 
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increasingly crowded market- 
place, and a bit of hubris have 
left video games on the edge 
of mainstream entertainment 
looking in. Unless a person 
actively follows industry news 
or aggressively loiters in retail 
stores, the average consumer 
has precious little information 
to work with when choosing a 
title. Brand names aside, what 
the hell does Halo: ODST mean? 
Red Dead Redemption? Splinter 
Cell: Conviction? Even I had to 
look up the name of that last 
one, and I inundate myself with 
gaming news every single day. 
A few notable exceptions ex- 
ist. Portal is a perfect example 
of a high-concept game with 
a descriptive title that is ap- 
proachable and easy to explain. 
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So is Left 4 Dead, actually, 
which serves as a reminder that 
Valve is very good at reach- 

ing out to customers. Generic 
sounding titles Guitar Hero and 
Rock Band drive music games to 
million-seller status. The same 
goes for the Wii: Sure, the name 
of the console doesn't make 
much sense, but Wii Sports, Wii 
Fit, and third-party titles like 
Just Dance are huge hits. 

Rest assured, I am not calling 
for an end of "low-concept" gam- 
ing. BioShock has a perplexing 
title, and you can hardly summa- 
rize it in a single sentence, but 
it's one of the greatest games I've 
ever played. Noby Noby Boy is a 
delightfully nonsensical title in 
name (it makes a bit more sense 
in Japanese) and in operation, 
but I enjoy its inscrutable nature. 


Rather, I would hope publish- 
ers figure out that bigger games 
with better graphics and more 
buzzwords (Multiplayer! Leader- 
boards! Co-op! DLC!) aren't go- 
ing to get more people into the 
pastime. Instead, simple and ac- 
cessible titles are more likely to 
draw crowds of new customers, 
some of whom will stick around 
for the next triple-A blockbust- 
er. Hollywood uses high-concept 
material to fill theaters while 
movie critics celebrate more 
complex films. Complicated 
video games are all the rage 
with the Metacritic crowd while 
high-concept, indie software 
struggles to reach an audience. 
Of course, even a blockbuster 
video game is nothing compared 
to a hit movie. Tim Burton's aw- 
ful Alice in Wonderland will draw 
more eyeballs than any game 
this year. Tell me that doesn't 
drive you crazy. 

Lest I sound like Chicken 
Little, the sky is not falling. Video 
games are big business these days 
and have come a long way from 
sharing shelf space with Barbie 
dolls at the local Toys ’R’ Us. But 
as a gamer, I want to share my 
favorite hobby with everyone. I 
want gaming to be something I 
can enjoy with my entire family 
instead of something I do while 
they sleep. To be sure, they're not 


put off by the controller or the 
prices: I've got everything they 
could want ready and waiting. 
The games themselves are simply 
too intimidating. 

Daniel Feit was born in New York 
but now lives in Japan where he 
teaches English to rural school- 
children and writes about movies 
and video games. He hopes the 
latter plays a larger role in his 
future career than the former. 
This is the sixth piece from our 
ongoing relationship with online 
gaming community Bitmob. 
com. Every month we select the 
best editorial submitted to the 
community and publish it here 
in GamePro. To participate, join 
the Bitmob community and start 
submitting stories. 
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arly in my writ- 
ing career, I was 
at a dinner where 
I met some Pretty 
Important People 
at Nintendo of 
America. We had gotten on the 
topic of older games that we'd 
like to see come back one day, 
and one of these Pretty Impor- 
tant People—someone who 
would know about the inner 
workings of such things—made 
a comment that rocked the 
foundation of my NES-based 
upbringing. Paraphrasing 
from memory, “It’s like when 
people ask us about a new Kid 
Icarus...it wasn't that great of 
a game!” 1 had always held out 
hope through the years that 
Nintendo would wise up and 
realize that they were sitting on 
an absolute gold mine if they 
brought back the series. I mean, 
what kid alive in the late 80s 
didn’t have a fully justified fear 
of eggplant? But if Nintendo 
themselves were so staunchly 
against the idea, I knew that it 
would never happen...and it was 
then I finally asked myself why 
I seemed to hold Kid Icarus in 
such high regard. 

I was a NES kid in an NES 
family. My brother, sister and I 
received a Zapper/R.O.B. bundle 
for Christmas, and it was all 
over. We all traded turns in Su- 
per Mario Bros. We helped each 
other cheat through the gates 
in Gyromite (R.O.B. was just 
way too slow). I had nightmares 
about Ghosts ’n Goblins and was 
grounded from the controller 
for a week. We'd sneak out of 
bed and watch our parents play 
games they'd brought home to 
test out, only to return them 
the next day in dissatisfaction, 
which I'm just now realizing is 


the first time I saw a video game 
being reviewed. Thanks, Mom 
and Dad. 

But it wasn’t just us. If you 
lived on our street and had an 
NES, it meant you also had an 
unofficial, after-school open- 
living room policy. Despite 
the proliferation of game- 
rental stores, this was the best 
method of increasing your game 
exposure. Back then, it took 
a village to raise a gamer, and 
attached with that was another 
host of cherished memories. 
Sleepovers where controllers 
swapped hands and cartridges 
swapped out every 20 minutes, 
classmates teaming up to 
explain Mario’s motivations to 
their third-grade teacher, game- 


Nostalgia-dependent 
rebirths, whether they're 
movies, television shows, or 
many of the games we recently 
saw at ES, can easily go wrong. 
Culture and technologies can 
change, rendering the source 
material irrelevant, or worse, 
dated and absurd. Authors and 
creators can lose touch with the 
fundamentals of what made 
their art special in the first 
place. The newly in charge can 
make drastic and inappropri- 
ate changes, while marketing 
departments can simply rely 
on the brand's good name. Or, 
too much time can pass, and we 
simply just don't care as much 
as we used to. 

While it can't wipe out the 
good memories we've already 
saved, manipulating nostalgia 
can still take a toll, which is 
why it's important to do it in 
a positive and constructive 
way. Harness cultural change 
by providing new and relevant 
viewpoints and interpretations. 
Use new technology and tech- 
niques to present ideas in ways 
you couldn't before. Challenge 
budding authors, artists, and 
creators to put their own spin 
on established ideas. 

Just be ready to accept 
that it'll never be exactly how 
you remember it. In reality, 


AND DESPITE ITS MYTHOLOGICAL HOOKS, 


GREAT SOUNDTRACK, AND EGGPLANT VILLAINY, 


KIDICARUS WAS, IN FACT, LACKLUSTER. 


themed birthday parties, and 
laying eyes for the first time on 
games you didn’t even know ex- 
isted. Metroid. Mega Man 2. RBI 
Baseball. And yes, Kid Icarus. 

My mind has decided to hold 
on to these specific things and 
package them with positive feel- 
ings to serve as the chronologi- 
cal highlights of my youth. Not 
because they were particularly 
great products or experiences 
(some were, some weren't), but 
because they were so important 
to me at the time. And that's 
why relying on nostalgia to 
guide decisions of the present 
can be a dangerous thing. What 
was important to us then might 
not be the best thing for us 
now, and the disparity between 
our memories and reality can be 
surprisingly wide. 


Gyromite was a terrible game. " 


10-Yard Fight disregarded the 
actual rules of football. My par- 
ents returned Popeye because 
it sucked. I never made it past 
the third screen of Metal Gear. 
And despite its mythological 
hooks, great soundtrack, and 
eggplant villainy, Kid Icarus 
was, in fact, lackluster. 

But that's just what's inside 
my brain. In 240 issues from 
now, someone might be using 
this very page to write about 
how they grew up with Kid 
Icarus: Uprising, and how Nin- 
tendo really ought to reconsider 
that Kid Icarus MMORPG... 
Andrew Pfister is the senior 
games editor of G4tv.com and 
the producer of the weekly G4 
webshow, Feedback. 
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How Joseph Campbell, technology, 
and an astronaut are helping shape 
Thatgamecompany’s next adventure. 

* 


LJ 
Thatgamecompany 
Creative Director and 
¿Cofounder Jenova Chen isn't 

1 your normal video-game 
developer, and his company’s 
next game, Journey, is leaps 
and bounds away froma 
"normal" adventure title. 
Filled with shifting desert 
dunes, colorful pieces of cloth 
with mystical properties, and 
an ominous mountain always 
on the horizon, Journey 
is Thatgamecompany’s 
most ambitious title 
to date. 


hen and his team 
don't begin a project 
by thinking in genres. 
The nine people that 
compose Thatgamecompany 
don't discuss how many weap- 
ons the game will have, how its 
heroes will overcome a villain- 
ous adversary, or what type of 
gamer they want to appease. 
The team thinks in emotions, 
and how they can best convey 
these feelings to the player. 
“When we finished Flower, we 
were thinking about what kind 
of game we wanted to make 
next," Chen tells me. "At That- 
gamecompany, we have a very 
unique approach to developing 
games. When we start a game, 
we think about the experience 
we want players to have, what 
kind of emotion we want players 
to feel. For Flow and Flower, 
we had very specific feelings we 
wanted to tackle, but we also 
don't want to settle on just one 
feeling, we want to push the en- 
velope of what emotions video 
games can communicate." 
The team's next title, Jour- 
ney, is a third-person adventure 


that puts players in control of 

a robed being who wakes up 
inthe middle of an expansive 
desert. No backstory cutscenes 
set up the premise, and, as was 
the case with Flow and Flower, 
gamers are expected to figure 
out the controls themselves. 
“Our philosophy of design is to 
avoid menus and tutorials; we're 
the generation of 'touch and try; 
or ‘trial and error,” Chen says. 
“My parent's generation read 
manuals before they tried to do 
anything; ме rather try some- 
thing to see what happens." 

It only takes a few moments 
of exploration in Journey's vast 
desert to recognize the sur- 
real nature of the world around 
you. The desert is not a static 
landscape, but instead it ebbs 
and flows like the currents of a 
boundless ocean. High cliff walls 
guide streams of sand down 
their edges like waterfalls, and 
small pieces of cloth scattered 
across the landscape grant the 
player the ability to fly for a 
short period. The cloth pieces 
also play a role in how players 
advance through the world. 


Occasionally players will need 

to "harmonize" with the cloth 
to create bridges across stone 
precipices. Once players create 

a cloth bridge they're able to 
run along it—like sprinting 
across an elongated magic 
carpet. Using the Sixaxis to view 
the desert expanse, a tower- 

ing mountain spouting white 
light appears in the distance. 
Though Chen acknowledges 
that the mountain is the player's 
ultimate destination, he asserts 
that Journey is equally about 
conveying a sense of wonder 
and awe, about feeling "small" 
in an almost alien world, and 
that modern-day technology has 
prevented him from feeling that 
in his every-day life. 

"Journey is my reaction to 
what I see every day, especially 
in the game market,” Chen says. 
"Right now we're living in a 
world where we're empowered 
by alot of technology; every 
day I'm using my [cell] phone, 
and all my work is done through. 
technology. So a lot of times I 
feel like a god; I can travel at 60 
mph, I can fly to the other side 
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of the earth, I can talk to anyone 
in the world, and I have access to 
all the knowledge in Wikipedia. 
It’s all very empowering, but at 
the same time, I feel over- 
whelmed by this power. Every 
day I think about getting more 
power, and I've forgotten what it 
feels like to be small, to feel that 
sense of wonder about the world 
and what's out there.” 

Like TGC’s previous titles 
Flow and Flower, Chen and the 
team are careful not to simply 
create Journey to be a distrac- 
tion for gamers. Their focus on 
providing a game experience that 
evokes an emotional response 
stems in part from Chen's own 
experience simply growing into 
adulthood. “We were the guys 
growing up playing games, and 
as we got older we realized that 
as adults we have a lot more 
responsibilities,” Chen explains. 
“If a game just distracts you for 
eight hours, that’s not very at- 
tractive. If you spend ten dollars 
to watch a movie for two hours 
and you didn’t feel touched in 
any way, you'd think that was 
a waste of money; with games 


it should be the same way. As 
adults our tastes become more 
and more mature. We want 
something that's intellectually 
challenging, that might change 
our perspective on the world, or 
something that's emotionally: 
challenging, that makes us feel 
touched, or moved." 

One of Chen's earliest influ- 
ences for imbuing Journey with. 
a sense of "smallness" was a 
chance meeting with decorated 
Marine veteran and deputy 
NASA administrator Charles 
Bolden Jr. Over lunch the two. 
discussed Bolden's journeys 
into space, and the transforma- 
tion astronauts sometimes go 
through while on missions into 
the great unknown. 

"Bolden traveled into orbit 
four times, and he told me 
a story about the mission 
specialists he's traveled with 
who've stepped out onto the 
moon,” Chen explains. “All these 
specialists are scientists, and 
most scientists are atheists, but 
he noticed that after they came 
back they became very spiritual 
or religious. He could never 


understand it because he had 
never stepped onto the moon. 

“That story inspired me; I 
think the reason they became 
spiritual is that while standing 
on the moon and looking back at 
the earth, everything you know 
and care about is just a marble 
in the air, but around you is 
the entire universe. I felt as a 
game maker, since most games 
are about empowerment, that 
it would be healthy to provide 
players with a gaming experi- 
ence where they feel small and 
a sense of wonder towards the 
world they're in." 

Another of Chen's influences 
for Journey comes from the 
works of Joseph Campbell. 

A mythologist and writer, 
Campbell introduced the 
concept of the hero's journey in 
his seminal work on compara- 
tive mythology The Hero with 

а Thousand Faces, which has 
served as a building block for 
countless novels and films since 
being published in 1949. 

“In my original attempt to 
make this game about a sense of 
awe and wonder, there’s no way I 
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could avoid the works of Joseph 
Campbell,” Chen tells me. “He 
studied all these mystical stories 
from the past and found the 
common structure of a hero’s 
journey. There’s a surprising 
overlap between a three-act 
structure in movies [begin- 
ning, middle, and end] and the 
hero's journey; they're practi- 
cally aligned. I think the hero’s 
journey is about а common-life 
journey of any individual that 
involves a transformation of 
some kind, and Journey is cer- 
tainly inspired by this structure.” 
Journey certainly conveys 
a sense of being alone in a de- 
serted world, but TGC is trying 
something new by incorporat- 
inga multiplayer element into 
their game for the first time. 
In typical TGC fashion, the 
way multiplayer plays into the 
overall experience is vastly 
different from practically every 
other game on the market. 
While wandering Journey's 
landscape, players may spot 
someone off in the distance. 
No PSN tag appears above their 
head, however, and players can't 
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communicate via voice chat or 
messaging. Through simple on- 
screen gestures, though, players 
can exchange signals, inviting 
the other player to accompany 
them, which could be beneficial 
for solving a puzzle in the world. 
Or, simply leave them to their 
own adventure. 

"I felt it would be very 
different in an online game 
experience for both players 
to feel small; when they meet 
online without a gun or sword 
in hand, the experience will be 
different from other games,” 
Chen says. “I think it'll be able to 
change the expectation you have 


when meeting a stranger online.” 


The multiplayer element of 
Journey helps explain TGC’s de- 
cision to include an actual player 
avatar, as opposed to the more 
esoteric mechanisms players 
manipulated in the developer’s 
last two titles. Though little is 
known about the origins of the 
robed being players control, 
Chen states that the reason 
behind creating a character for 


Journey is both technological 
and due to the implementation 
of multiplayer into the game. 

"Because we have an online 
component now, we find it's 
hard to feel empathy if you're 
just...a cube, for instance,” 
Chen explains. "There's also 
the technological reason; our 
company is very small, just. 
nine people writing our own 
engines, and we don't have some 
advanced character animation 
system. For Journey we really 
felt that it's about time we do,” 
he says, laughing. 

Technology can sometimes be 
a detriment to smaller develop- 
ment houses, and it's certainly 
something Chen and TGC 
have struggled with. Instead of 
focusing on what they can't do 
though, Chen likens his group's 
strong focus on working towards 
one goal to that of a well-trained 
movie team. "With film you have 
hundreds of people working on 
a project, but very often you see 
a movie that feels very coherent, 
like it was coming from one 


voice even with all these people 
working on it,” Chen tells me. 
"For games it's the same: if the 
whole team is working together, 
seeing the same note, it will 
become a harmony and you'll be 
able to see what the game is try- 
ing to say. If you don't have good 
direction, and team member 

‘A is doing this and 'B' is doing 
that, it just becomes noise. It 
might look very impressive and 
high-budget, but because every- 
one's seeing different notes, the 
audience can't 'hear' what the 
game is about." 

Though TGC is technically 
under contract by Sony at the 
moment to create PSN titles, 
they by no means consider 
themselves to be larger than. 
they are. "We've always consid- 
ered ourselves to be an inde- 
pendent developer, and though. 
we've been lucky to have Sony 
help us and publish our games, 
in spirit we're just like any other 
independent developer,’ Chen 
states. "We want to be activists 
for video games." One of the 


common elements you'll find 
amongst smaller development 
houses is that they hold many 
of their contemporaries in high 
regard, and Chen is quick to 
note some of his heroes in the 
development community. 

"I am a big fan of Team Ico 
and all their games,” Chen says. 
“1 actually got a message on 
Facebook from [Team Ico lead 
designer Fumito] Ueda-san, 
saying he really liked Journey's 
art style, and I was like ‘Oh 
god, that’s the best feedback 
Tye ever received!’ I also really 
like the games David Cage and 
Quantic Dream are creating. I 
think they’re really pushing the 
envelope. From the indie side I 
really like Jonathan Blow and 
2D Boy. We all have the same 
goal, which is to make games a 
mature media art form.” 

If Chen's past work is any in- 
dication, fans of games that are 
more than just an "eight-hour 
distraction" should have good 
reason to keep an eye out for 
Journey in 2011.—Andy Burt 
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ew gaming hardware often suc- 
ceeds partially due to a so-called 
killer app: the game—like Wii 
Sports or Halo—that's so desir- 
able to consumers that some will 
purchase the console or acces- 
sory in question just to play it. 
Often times, killer apps lead to a 
significant increase in sales of the 
console it's available on. 

But with the PlayStation 
Move, Sony believes designating 
one game or genre as "the killer 
app” would limit the scope of 


its ambitious new device. "It's 
weird to say there's not going to 
be a killer app, but I think it's 
true,” says Richard Marks, R&D 
manager at Sony. “We want 
your favorite kind of app to be 
empowered by having Move.” 
Sony hopes to accomplish 
this by offering developers 
a platform that has technol- 
ogy similar to what’s featured 
in both the Wii Remote and 
Microsoft's Kinect. "It's kind of 
a superset of what you can do 
with other interfaces," Marks 
describes. PlayStation Move 
not only offers up physical 
motion controllers with tradi- 
tional input buttons, but also a 


camera-based interface (via the 
PlayStation Eye) that allows 
for spatial positioning and 
increased movement options 
in games. 
But rather than a compromise 
between the two competitors, 
Marks sees PlayStation Move as 
the best of both worlds. "With 
Move, we keep that intuitiveness 
of a motion interface]," he says, 
"yet we still have all the buttons 
and so many degrees of freedom 
that we can put into the system 
in order to control the games. We 
ave the precision that we need." 
Sony no doubt hopes gamers 
agree with that assessment 
come September 19. В» 
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inect Creative Director Kudo 
Tsunoda sees Microsoft’s new 
motion-control technology as 
a means to bring players, both 
core and casual, together as 
well as those who never play 
video games. 

"It's so obvious to me that for 
many people, the controller is 
a barrier to being able to have 
fun on Xbox 360," Tsunoda 
says, after describing his failed 
attempts to get family mem- 
bers to play video games with 
him during the holidays. 

Unlike the PlayStation Move, 
Kinect does not use any game 
controllers but operates en- 
tirely by tracking your motions 
via the Kinect sensor. 

With its built-in facial and 
full-body recognition systems, 
as well as voice commands for 
both games and the updated 
Xbox 360 dashboard, Tsunoda 
says Kinect makes it easier 
than ever for non-gamers to 
jump right in: “[We're] making 


a new control paradigm where 
you can do things in a way 
that comes natural to you and 
just works." 

Tsunoda also believes that 
Microsoft has a chance to 
redefine what it means to be 
a modern "core gamer," which 
e says are too often associ- 
ated only with shooters. "We're 
getting things back to the 
point where you don't have to 
be somebody who's a master 
of the controller to enjoy the 
skill-based gameplay and depth 
of games," he says. 

o matter how skilled a 
player you are, Tsunoda says 

e hopes everyone will give 
inect a shot when it launches 
on November 4. "Gamer, not 
gamer, core, casual, whatever 
it is—it's just super fun to play 
with Kinect." 


Yuji Naka's final 
twocreditsasa 
part of Sonic Team 
(thestudiohe 
foundedin1988) 
were Shadow ће 
Hedgehogandthe 
2006 current-gen 
debut of Sonicthe 
Hedgehog. Ask 

any hog historian, 
andtheyltell you 
thosetwotitles 
representthe nadir 
ofthestill-struggling 
franchise. Webring 
thisupnotto drag 
thedeveloper's 
namethroughthe 
mud-Sonicshighs 
havebeenjustas 
pronouncedas 
hislows-butto 
contrasthisfinal 
daysatSonic Team 
withhisfirstat 
Prope. Thefather of 
afranchisethathad 
longturned stale 
hasworked with 
Propetodevelop 
Gnaspaceoftwo 
years)three games 
withinnovation and 
creativity that serve 
asstark contrasts to 
Sonic'sslowdown. 
Eachgameis 
wildly different, 
butthey share one 
core conceit that 
hasmadethemall 
memorable:they've 
takensubstantial 
elements of control 
out of players’ 
hands,andin 
turn,madethem 
some of the Wii's 
mostimmersive 
experiences. 


“Our first goal [at Prope] 
is to amaze players,” Naka 
tells GamePro. “Creating 
something that all the kids 
in the world can enjoy is 
another. In recent years 
games with a lot of violence 
have done well, and I don’t 
shun them, but we'd like to 
take a different approach 
on developing games.” 

Naka’s first game with 
Propeis one of the fewtitles 
in recent memory that re- 
quired players keep their 
hands off of the controller. 
In Let's Tap, players engage 
in a variety of minigames 
that are controlled by tap- 
ping a surface on which 
a Wii Remote is laid face- 
down in order to absorb the 
vibrations. Thatthe group's 
(and even Naka's) first Wii 
game was able to harness 
such a minute measure of 
motion control is pretty 
astounding. That the group 
went in a completely differ- 
ent direction with its next 
gameis even moreso. 

In Let's Catch, Prope 
created a WiiWare game 
that simulates a worldwide 
pastime—playing catch. 
At first mention, it sounds 
like the one of the most 


boring concepts ever cre- 
ated for a game, but any- 
one who played it knows 
of its largely undiscovered 
genius. Playing catch with 
someone can be a deeply 
bonding experience, and 
Let's Catch conveys that 
masterfully. Your character 
never speaks a word, but 
over the course of dozens of 
catch sessions, the game's 
many different characters 
open up about deeply per- 
sonal issues like absentee 
fathers, career doubt, 
loneliness, and infidelity. 
The only way to control the 
conversation is to keep the 
session going by accurately 
catching and throwing the 
ball, an experience that is 
way more immersive than 
it has any right to be. From 
the game’s ability to sense 
your throwing velocity and 
release point, to the satis- 
fying “thwap” sound that 
emanates from the Wii 
Remote’s speakers as the 
ball lands in your glove, the 
gameplay is as satisfying as 
the story is engaging. 

Both games were born 
from Prope’s propensity 
to try new things. "Let's 
Tap was created during an 
experimental program for 
another game, and the idea 
for Let's Catch came about 
when webrainstormednew 
ways to hold the Wii Re- 
mote," Naka says. "The Wii 
hardware itself has a very 


unique control scheme, so 
we're always thinking of an 
innovative new game for 
the system." 

Naka and Prope's next 
title is Ivy the Kiwi?, a 
platforming game where 
you must guide a flight- 
less baby bird out of harm's 
way and back to its mother 
by "drawing" lengths of 
vines using the Wii Re- 
mote or DS stylus (this is 
Prope's first title for the 
Nintendo handheld). Ivy, 
a precocious and energetic 
little animal, is constantly 
moving, and the vines you 
create can serve as static or 
swinging platforms as well 
as a makeshift catapult. 
Whether playing on the Wii 
or DS, creating these vari- 
ous methods of movement 
are seamlessly intertwined. 
On the Wii, in a matter 
of seconds, you can set a 
slanted vine for Ivy to climb 
by pressing and releasing 
А оп the Wii Remote while 
drawing a line, swing her 
up to another platform by 
holding A and rotating the 
vine (literally allowing you 
to flip the bird), and then 
catapult her across a dan- 
gerous pit by pointing at a 
set vineand holding B while 
pulling back on the vine. On 
the DS version, you don't 
havetopressany buttons to 
make these moves. There 
are no power ups needed 
to accomplish these wildly 
diverse actions, which most 
players shouldbe able to get 
the hang of within two or 
three stage playthroughs. 

“To tell you the truth 
I didn’t think it was pos- 
sible to have an action game 
where the player controls 
the character indirectly 
without being frustrating,” 
Naka says. “However, in Ivy 
the Kiwi? it was done well 
and I was surprised at how 
precisely you're able to con- 
trol the character. It was a 
new discovery forallofus.” 

And then there’s Ivy her- 
self. When asked to compare 
his most famous mascot cre- 
ation with his most recent, 
he began by stating their 
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commonality, saying “Ivy, 
like Sonic, was created to 
match the contents of the 
game.” Beyondthat, how- 
ever, the two characters 
have very little in common. 
Sonic is a character that 
started out as a fresh alter- 
native to Mario, but became 
annoying and stale once 
he opened his mouth and 
brought new friends into the 
mix. Ivy says little besides 
squeaking her own name, 
and throughout the entirety 
of the game, it's just you and 
her. You may not be playing 
catch, but you are forming a 
bond with this helpless little 
creature. Naka describes the 
relationship between the 
player and Ivy, "like a parent 
cheering on a child ata sport- 
ingevent. We wanted to em- 
phasize parental feelings, so 
we decided to go with a baby 
kiwiasthe character." Unlike 
his other former mascot, 
Naka wants to keep some of 
Ivy's mystique intact, as he's 
noted that the questionmark 
in the title is meant to encour- 
age curiosity about Ivy's na- 
ture and the game as a whole. 
You may be helping Kiwi on 
her quest, butit's going to take 
some time to learn more of 
this bird’s mysteries. 


Like Sonic, Ivy the Kiwi? 
won't be hard to find when 
it’s released this summer 
on DSiWare, WiiWare, DS 
cartridge, and Wii disc. 
The ability to create a uni- 
form gameplay experience 
across different systems 
and formats has led even 
a legendary developer like 
Naka to be at a loss for a 
recommendation. “I don't 
really have any specific 
audience for each version," 
Naka says. “The gameitself 
is for young and old alike, 
and I just want as many 
peopletohave the opportu- 
nity to play [it] as possible.” 
—DaveRudden 
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»» Collapsed skyscrapers, shattered explains that this location demonstrates 
highways, and knocked-over street how the game's team of artists hand- 
lamps litter the landscape of Dead City. craft “everything you see in the дате” 
Tim Willits, id's creative director on Rage, He adds that nothing you see in the 


»» Dead City may be in ruins, but it's this screen, theres a towering breed of 
home to some truly monstrous mutants- mutant lurking in Dead City that's at least 
Such as this nasty freak dual-wielding 10 times the size of these creatures. 


homemade shivs. While not featured in 


> game is randomly generated, meaning easily picked out and add monotony to E 
> that every physical object in the game game environments, the world of Rage : 
så was placed there by an artist. Unlike is carefully pieced together bit by bit by: 


randomly-generated objects that are the developers at id i 
| MUTANT 
LA 
ugs 
‚Alva. 


The world of 
id Softwares 
upcoming 
SUC 
first-person 
shooter Rage 
is filed with 
atrocities at 
every turn. 
We take a first 
look at the 
wastelands 
Dead City a 
crumbling 
metropolis 
where as the 
game states, 
noone 
comes out 
alive’ 


»» Enemies in Rage don't just run at you For instance, some enemies run up on 
like mindless zombies—the unscripted walls before lunging in for the kill, while 
А1. dynamically changes depending on others prefer to attack in pack formations. : 
what youre doing and where you are. H 
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By Jamie Madigan, illustrations, by G (а kow ала 


ou may remember 
a book called Lord 
of the Flies that you 
were supposed to 
read for school. If 
you at least read the 
back cover in the few panicked 
moments before class, you prob- 
ably know that it follows a group 
of choir boys who crash-land on 
an island and have their entire 
moral system yanked out from 
underneath them. At one point, 
alad named Jack (no, not that 
Jack and not that island) tries 
to slaughter a pig, but he’s 


САМЕРВО. < 
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stymied by the last of his civilized 
self-restraint. Then Jack hits on 
something. He dons a mask of 
paint, after which things change: 
[Jack] looked in astonishment, 

no longer at himself but an as 
awesome stranger... He capered 
toward Bill, and the mask was a 
thing on its own, behind which 
Jack hid, liberated from shame 
and self-consciousness. 

Later, after the other boys hide 
behind their own masks, they 
take up the book's well-known 
chant: "Kill the pig! Call him 
‘noob!’ Teabag his corpse!” 
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HIDING BEHIND 
THE HANDLE 
Well, maybe I’m paraphrasing 
that last bit, but it’s not hard 

to see parallels between this 
frightening display of anonym- 
ity’s sway and the behavior of 
gamers. Most of us have direct 
experience with what happens 
when you give someone a screen 
name or a forum handle to hide 
behind, and it’s something that 
game designers wrestle with. 
While many certainly choose to 
retain their civility, others seem 
to instantly devolve into hyper 
aggressive jerks, aggravating 
trolls, or seething crackpots to 
whom the word “sportsmanship” 
is mere gobbledygook. 

“The unfortunate truth to 
player anonymity is that most 
players use it to cause grief,” says 
John Comes, creative director 
on Uber Entertainment's Xbox 
Live Arcade game Monday Night 
Combat. “Anonymity gives the 
illusion of zero consequences and 
the issues it causes have factored 
into every game I've designed.” 

This shouldn't be a mystery, 
though. Psychologists actually 
have models of what anonymity 
tends to do to people because 
they've been studying its effects 
long before the first person ever 
rage quit a game of Pong. While 
little of that early research in- 
volved video games, it did employ 
painful electric shocks, children in 
Halloween costumes, and college 
co-eds dressed up as nurses— 
sometimes two of those three 
things at the same time. 


YOUCAN'T SEE ME, 
SHOCK AND SHOVE 
Most research on anonymity has 
been done under the rubric of 
"deindividuation." The term refers 
to what happens when something 
lowers your self-inhibition and 
self-awareness by making you feel 
like less of an individual. In his 
book, The Lucifer Effect: Under- 
standing How Good People Turn 
Evil, psychologist Philip Zimbardo 
describes an experiment where 

he had female college students 
hide their identities under hoods, 
bulky lab coats, and name tags 
with impersonal numbers—not 
unlike a lot of gamertags you've 
probably seen. 

Compared with students with 
no such obstruction of their 
identities, these anonymous ladies 
doled out longer electric shocks to 
other women who they thought 
were taking part in an experi- 
ment on the effects of stress on 
creativity. In reality, the supposed 
recipients of the 75 volts were 
actors pretending to be electro- 
cuted. Furthermore, the shocks 
spiraled up in duration over time 
so that the anonymous subjects 
tried to give out longer and lon- 
ger shocks, especially to the one 
victim who was acting, according 
to the experimenter, "bitchy." 

Some of us may have fantasized 
about having a button on other 
gamers’ profiles that says “admin- 
ister painful shock to this player," 
instead of what Comes calls "the 
omnipresent mute option." But 
would you do it without the 
Internet between the two of you? 


Before you answer that, let's con- 
sider another example involving 
elementary school children beat- 
ing the snot out of each other. 

In an experiment never pub- 
lished because the original docu- 
ments were destroyed in a house 
fire, psychologist Scott Fraser 
had children at a Halloween party 
retrieve bean bags from a tunnel 
in order to win tokens. Some 
competitive games had multiple 
kids trying to retrieve the same 
prize, while other noncompetitive 
games had children race alone to 
get a bag. They all started playing 
the games in normal clothes, and 
then individually changed into 
Halloween ensembles that hid 
their identities before going back 
for more. When the costumed 
kids repeated the games, there 
was much shoving and kicking 
and kids gravitated towards the 
competitive versions of the game. 
Presumably the biggest kid won. 

Except he wouldn't have won 
the most tokens—the costumed 
children largely ignored the 
noncompetitive games. They 
even passed up chances to win 
more tokens—an average of 31 
tokens in the anonymous condi- 
tion, compared with 58 in the 
non-anonymous. 

By examining this experiment, 
one can consider the parallels 
to gaming. When he worked on 
the MMO Earth & Beyond, John 
Comes says he spent 80 percent of 
his time "designing and scripting 
missions to make sure that some 
anonymous person couldn't ruin 
the experience of other players 
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by griefing. That means players 
destroying the ship other players 
were supposed to protect, players 
blocking exits people were trying 
to get out of, and so оп” 

These kinds of experiments, 
psychologists argue, prove that 
all it takes is a sense of anonym- 
ity and the potential ability to 
hide in a group to bring on a state 
of deindividuation. And then 
you're okay with shocking, shov- 
ing, or ninja looting somebody 
because you think it’s impossible 
for you to get the blame. 

But is “antisocial” our default 
mode when we bring up a web 
browser or multiplayer menu? Is 
donning a virtual version of Jack’s 
face paint by adjusting the “brow 
height” slider on a character 
creation tool sufficient in and of 
itself to make us punt all morals 
out the window? Psychologists 
say no, it’s not. According to 
recent research on the topic, there 


are additional factors at play, 
which redefine the whole issue. 


ICAN'T SEE ME. 

WHAT SHOULD IDO? 
New research on anonymity and 
deindividuation recognizes that 
anonymous crowds can, in fact, 
behave in a number of different 
ways—some of them noble and 
even helpful. When a person 
becomes deindividuated, he or 
she may indeed be less self-aware 
and thus exercise less self-control 
over their actions. But, instead of 
automatically digging into some 
deep well of venom, the person 
actually looks to the environ- 
ment and the group they’re part 
of for some kind of guidance on 
how to behave. 

A recent comprehensive review 
of the whole body of deindividu- 
ation research appeared in the 
journal Psychological Bulletin. 

The review confirms that studies 
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where there’s a strong, external 
message about how to behave 
were the most likely to elicit the 
deindividuation effect—but it 
didn’t always result in antiso- 
cial behavior. For example, in 
one study researchers repeated 
the electric shock experiment 
described previously, but had 
some anonymous subjects dress 
up like Ku Klux Klan members 
and others dress up as nurses. 
The people in the white Klan 
robes shocked more, while those 
dressed as nurses—a profession 
associated with helping and 
healing—shocked less. Why? 
While the people under those 
uniforms knew they were anony- 
mous, part of a group and likely 
experienced an "I am not who I 
normally am” feeling, they still 
took some of their cues on how 
to behave from the environment. 
By understanding the results of 
this study, it’s not hard to see 


how expectations were placed on 
the subjects to behave the way 
they did when under the influ- 
ence of deindividuation. 

The same logic applies to the 
gaming world. Consider how 
differently people behave in a 
competitive multiplayer game 
of Halo: Reach compared with a 
cooperative run through a cam- 
paign in Left 4 Dead 2. There are 
different social cues, different 
game objectives, and different 
signals for the deindividuation 
player to respond to. 


ICAN’T BESEEN..COOL 
So, good news for gamers and 
other humans, right? People who 
lose a sense of themselves may be 
more likely to go along with the 
values of whatever group they 
find themselves in. In the context 
of video games, however, those 
values can cover a lot of ground. 


Escapism and taking on a 
role that's otherwise impos- 
sible for us to occupy in the real 
world is one of the main rea- 
sons we play games in the first 
place. Game designers should 
keep the lessons of deindividu- 
ation research in mind when 
they create games or commu- 
nity tools by providing cues on 
how to behave and promote 
those community members 
who display the right kind of 
social cues. John Hopson, user 
researcher at Microsoft Game 
Studios and Ph.D. in psychol- 
ogy, says: "I know а lot of people 
who have never been in charge 
of anything until they stepped 
up as a guild or raid leader and 
learned they had a talent for it." 

Gamers can use this knowl- 
edge to everyone's benefit by 
realizing that if they have the 
courage to stand up and help 
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establish those understood ex- 
pectations about player behavior. 

“I remember vividly one 
player who decided to role-play 
his character as being gay as a 
way of testing out that iden- 
tity for himself,” Hopson says. 
“Once he saw how the game 
community treated his charac- 
ter and worked through a lot of 
the resulting conversations in 
role-play, he felt comfortable 
and confident enough to come 
out to his family and friends in 
real life.” 

After reviewing these studies 
on deindividuation, it’s clear that 
just because you're wearing a 
mask doesn't mean you'll 
necessarily act like a criminal. 
Anonymity in video games may 
allow people to act in ways not 
possible in real life, but the spiral 
can become virtuous instead 
of vicious. El 
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here are some users who fly 
across the Internet at 90 

words per minute and land on 
Facebook just long enough for a 
quick look around before zipping 
off again. Other users climb onto Facebook 
slowly, pecking each letter into Google search 
before settling down to get lost in a sea of 
photographs and conversations. The two 
demographics don't socialize much, even 
though Facebook, boasting 400 million active 
users, is arguably the Internet's most massive 
gathering ground. The former group regards 
the latter with impatience when questions 
are raised about broken screens ("Turn on 
your monitor, grandma."), and the latter 
group is intimidated by the frenzied pace of 
the former. 

But this all makes the California-based 
social game developer Zynga that much more 
remarkable. The company has the rare talent 
to talk to every Facebook user clearly and suc- 
cinctly through its games. 

Zynga's mascot is an American bulldog, a 
tribute to the late pet of founder Mark Pincus. 
But the pup can also be considered a totem 
animal that represents the nature of the 
company's output. Eager to please, dogs are 
adaptable to different lifestyles and are capable 
communicators. Similarly, Zynga's most recog- 
nizable games include FarmVille, Mafia Wars, 
Texas Hold 'Em Poker, and Cafe World—if 
skulking around the back alleys of New York as 
a mobster doesn't appeal to somebody's tastes, 
they might be happier running a restaurant 
that their friends can visit. 

Or they might try their hand at civilizing the 
wilds of the American Old West in Frontier- 
Ville, a Facebook game developed by Zynga 
East near Baltimore. Pioneers who take on 
FrontierVille will find themselves immediately 
and wholly immersed in a world where dili- 
gence, perseverance, and neighborly coopera- 
tion are necessary to successfully shape their 
own take on the Wild West. 

FrontierVille gives the player the tools he 
or she needs to get to work, and suggests that 
clearing the land and building a house might 
bea cool idea. Otherwise, the wilderness is 


there for the player to develop, pillage, or 
frolic in as he or she sees fit. FrontierVille's 
lead designer, Brian Reynolds, knows a few 
things about creating worlds for players to 
colonize, too. 


Brian Reynolds Brings Lunch 
Hour Conquest to Facebook 

Brian Reynolds is one of the most recognizable 
names in PC game development, particularly 
among fans of RTS titles. He's worked alongside 
RTS legend Sid Meier on Civilization II, 
Colonization, and Alpha Centauri. In 2000, 

he became the CEO of Big Huge Games in 
Timonium, Maryland, and led the teams that 
developed more blockbusters, including Rise of 
Nations, Catan, and Age of Empires III. 
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Civilization II, Alpha Centauri, and 
FrontierVille 


Thinking back on Reynolds' work on PC 
and traditional consoles conjures up images 
of huge development teams buzzing over 
careful plans that slowly take shape into a 
grand product years later. So when Reynolds 
announced in the summer of 2009 that he was 
leaving Big Huge Games to work with Zynga, 
some wondered if he'd lost his mind. Why 
would a RTS prodigy leave his post to work on 
piddly Facebook games? It was as if Shigeru 
Miyamoto had announced that he was retir- 
ing from Nintendo to make Tiger electronic 
handheld games. 

Fate had one hand in Reynolds’ decision. “A 
year ago I was in a situation where [Big Huge 
Games] was sold and suddenly I had a chance 
to do anything I wanted,” he says. "I was touch- 
ing base with a friend of mine who worked 


with me back in the Alpha Centauri days and 
Isaid, T'm looking for something new to do. 
Do you know anybody I could talk to?' And he 
said, 'Oh yeah, I got this guy and stuffs going 
on. I should introduce you.’ So I ended up 
flying out to Zynga and meeting [CEO] Mark 
Pincus. Everything took off from there.” 

But by the time Reynolds spoke to his 
former colleague, he was already extremely 
interested in Facebook, Zynga, and social 
gaming. "I've always tried to make the kind 
of game I've been playing recently,” he says, 
“and as it turns out, last year I was playing a 
lot of Facebook games. I was really interested 
in the way friends interact with each other [on 
Facebook]—there was the core stuff like shar- 
ing pictures and comments, and then I realized 
the games themselves give you this really neat 
light tool to interact with people with whom 
you have a casual relationship. It’s like, ‘Hey, 
remember me from high school? I still like you, 
and here's something for your Mafia.” 

Reynolds even learned a little bit about his 
own family through their Facebook interac- 
tions. “One day I got this post from my aunt 
playing Mafia Wars and it said ‘Hi Brian, 
thanks for the energy packs. I love you. And I 
thought, ‘Wow, isn’t that cool? My aunt loves 
me and plays Mafia Wars.” 


Even Frontier Ville Had to 

Startin the Wilderness 

Reynolds met with Pincus, and the ideas for 
FrontierVille were formed and pitched. “Part 

of the reason Mark brought me on,” Reynolds 
says, “is because I've worked on a lot of different 
properties, and Zynga wanted to go into some 
new areas nobody's done as far as social games. 
My first game really as a game designer—where 
I came up with the idea for the game as well as 
the mechanics—was Colonization, way back in 
the 90s. It was a game where you explored the 
new world and planned your own colony. 

“Т always tell new people working in game 
design that you end up with your best idea 
having the worst execution. There's a lot about 
Colonization that I find charming when I look 
back on it, but the pacing isn’t really there. I've 
always wanted to go back to that topic with 


more experience behind me. We started talk- 
ing about whether or not we should even do 
a ‘colonizing the Americas’ game, and decided 
it might work, but we also threw some darts 
around topics that were somewhat similar. 
One of the ideas that came up was doing a 
more western frontier game.” 

Reynolds knows well that a successful social 
game has to appeal not only to young men, but 
to a broad swath of aunts, uncles, mothers, 
fathers, and kids. As it turned out, the idea of 
clearing the rugged land didn’t just appeal to 
Zynga and Reynolds. A bit of market research 
and some subtle asking around revealed that 
frontier life is something that many social 
gamers have an interest in. 

“Men would talk about Western shows and 
cowboy movies,” Reynolds recalls, “and women 
would say, ‘Oh, is it going to be like Little House 
on the Prairie?’ So we decided we needed to 
include raising families on the frontier as well 
as critters and varmints.” 

FrontierVille's inspirations go beyond Clint 
Eastwood and Laura Ingalls Wilder. Reynolds 
admits he likes everything to do with that bit 
of the past, up to and including the villain- 
ous antics of Looney Tunes’ Yosemite Sam. “I 
was a ‘history kid,” Reynolds says. “I always 
liked reading about history, and I like games 
about history. I watched Western TV shows. 

I watched Little House on the Prairie—it came 
on at five in the morning and I used to sneak 
downstairs and catch the repeats. You can see 
a little bit of my own passion along with a bit 
of market research and some pop culture in 
FrontierVille. Even things like Bugs Bunny's 
picture of the West were stirred into the pot. 
But we started with a little core of ‘way back a 


long time ago.’ 


Howto Build a Town 

from your Office 

FrontierVille's core gameplay is similar to Farm- 
Ville's: Players visit friends, solicit neighbors, 
ask for and give gifts, and click on stuff in the 
game to make things happen. But when play- 
ing FrontierVille for the first time, it becomes 
immediately apparent that the game has a lot 
more to offer than its predecessor. Players tend 
to crops and animals, but they also build up 
their world, get married, and start a family. All 
the while, the wilderness grows relentlessly and 
they have to tame it—or let it do what it will. 
FrontierVille overall feels very busy but rarely 
boring and never overwhelming, all design 
decisions Reynolds was conscious of when he 
started the project. 

“Coming from a game design background, 
my instinct was to keep the pacing really 
tight,” he says. “FrontierVille is a really open- 
ended game in the sense that it’s no more 
complicated than FarmVille. You just turn it 
on and start clicking on things that are pretty, 
and stuff happens, and the stuff that happens 
is always good. But I want to keep the player 
feeling like there's a lot of variety in the tasks, 
not just ‘a lot to do.” 

FrontierVille, Reynolds says, is meant to 
be discovered as well as played. "You realize, 
“Oh, if I click on a tree, then I can chop it 


down and get some wood. What can I do with 
wood? Well, I can build a fire, I can construct 

a building. Or, 'Oh, I can pull some weeds up. 
Well, now I have a place to construct a building 
or plant some crops: Or, 'Hey, if I put a sheep 
here, the grass doesn't grow back.’ We don't tell 
you any of this stuff—you have to discover it." 

Even the potential hazards of the wild world 
can turn out to be beneficial. “[In FrontierVille] 
snakes like to hide under rocks and cow skulls,” 
Reynolds says. "You're not expecting to find 
one at first, so it's a fun surprise. People say, 
‘Oh, a snake, I don't like that.’ Then they click 
on it and discover they can shoo the snake 
away and get an experience bonus. So then 
everybody has a reason to like snakes. Гуе 
seen some people completely stop everything 
they're doing to go find every single snake on 
the map. 

"A motto I once learned was: 'The game 
designer shouldn't be having all the fun. It's 
much more interesting to people to have this 
really open-world experience. We've certainly 
seen that in successful traditional video games, 
but we've tried to create an open-world experi- 
ence in a social game where you just go off in 
the direction you want. For example, do you 
want to try to find all the bears in the forest, or 
do you want to raise your family?" 
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FrontierVille even features some surprising 
cross-pollination from Zynga games besides 
FarmVille. "You'd be surprised,” Reynolds 
says, "but there is stuff in FrontierVille that's 
there because I thought it worked well in 
Mafia Wars. You won't recognize it because the 
fiction is completely unrelated. But thinking 
about it as a game designer, I see forms of 
interaction that players really respond to. So a 
lot of people who wouldn't really play a Mafia 
game would like to have that kind of interac- 
tion, and they get it in a new format." 


The Social Aspect: How to Win 
Friends and Influence Pioneers 
"The flip side of getting to talk to everybody," 
Reynolds says, "is figuring out how to do it." 
Flash-based social games are evolving at 
tremendous speed, and Reynolds admits that 
it takes a lot of energy and brainstorming to 
stay on top of what's new and fresh. What 
was considered impressive in social games 
two years ago is positively dated today, but 
the social aspect of Facebook gaming and the 
challenge of implementing it in new ways is 


primarily what piqued Reynolds' interest in 
the platform. 

"Social gaming is taking off and changing 
constantly," he says. "Three years ago, it didn't 
exist. Two years ago it was just quizzes and 
messages asking players to 'Please accept my 
zombie bite.’ A year and a half ago it was all 
spreadsheet games with a lot of clicking and 
refreshing, with more social stuff implement- 
ed. Then last year, FarmVille came out. Now 
there's Flash for graphics, and those graphics 
have started to get better. 

“We're on а slope—we found a new platform 
for games, and they're getting better and 
better. The bar is going up on competition. 
You can't just have the same kind of social in- 
teraction you had a year ago and be successful. 
We're innovating on the quality and authentic- 
ity of the social interactions in Zynga games." 

Reynolds and his team took special care to 
make the social aspect of FrontierVille the 
biggest reason to keep playing the game. "If 
you called on your friends in previous social 
games, you might get a bonus, or you might 
give them a thing or two. But the cool thing 
that we've added in FrontierVille is that now 
when you go visit a friend, you can click on the 
stuff they might click on. So if you need wood, 
you can help them chop some and you might 
even obtain some wood too. Or you can tend 
their crops and help them ripen faster. If their 
crops are withered, you can click on them and 
revive them." 

Your reward? Love, and a reason to feel good 
about yourself. "Then as you're [working on 
your friend's homestead], little hearts pop out. 
The hearts increase your reputation—it’s kind 
of like leveling up but for being altruistic and 
helping people." 

Of course, the generous may find them- 
selves as the recipients of more material 
rewards—and, interestingly, their real-life 
friendships may be strengthened too, thanks 
to FrontierVille’s ability to track and record 
what visitors have done on your farm. “The 
real killer app for us is the moment when 
someone comes back to their homestead 
and they see a replay of your avatar helping 
out. They say, ‘Oh, she chopped down a tree. 
She un-withered my crops.’ The owner of 
the homestead gets the same bonuses as the 
visitor, so both you and your friend get the 
bonuses. It’s better to be helping people than 
to bea recluse on your own farm.” 

Visiting each others’ farms also provides an 
immediate emotional impact that’s exclusive 
to open-ended games. “It’s really interesting 
when you visit your friend’s homestead and 
notice they’ve shaped a completely different 
world—even though they started with exactly 
the same resources as you did,” Reynolds says. 


Everybody’s a Critic—Literally 

But it’s naive to assume that everybody on Face- 
book wants to build their own farm or harvest 
fake crops. Many of Zynga’s offerings are reviled 
by some as much as they're loved by others. 
Critics complain frequently about the deluge of 
gifts and invitations they receive from friends 
begging them to become FarmVille neighbors, 


ог а fellow denizen of the underworld. Other 
criticisms focus on the seemingly mindless 
point-and-click nature of Zynga’s games. Time 
Magazine even listed FarmVille among its list of 
the 50 Worst Inventions. “The most addictive 
of Facebook games is hardly even a game,” Dan 
Fletcher wrote. “It’s more a series of mindless 
chores оп а digital farm, requiring the endless 
clicking of a mouse to plant and harvest crops.” 

However, Fletcher also admitted that he, 
like many of FarmVille’s critics, was mostly 
angry at the game for stealing so much of his 
life. “Zynga, the evil genius behind this bizarre 
digital addiction, says more than 10 percent 
of Americans have logged in to create online 
homesteads. How many hours of lost produc- 
tivity does that translate to? Tough to guess. 
But for me, personally, at least dozens.” 

Rarely does a mention of Zynga’s games, 
FarmVille in particular, solicit a passive 
response. People’s eyes either light up, or they 
glower, even in instances where stone-faced 
professionalism is required. 

"I was at customs at the New York border 
at Canada last summer,” Reynolds recalls, 
“and the customs guy happened to ask me 
what I do for a living. I said ‘Well, I make 
Facebook games." 

“Do you make that farm one? the officer 
asked. 'Because I hate it when my girlfriend 
plays it and that music comes оп.” 

Reynolds does contribute occasional ideas 
to FarmVille, but his "baby" is FrontierVille. 
Regardless, the association between Zynga and 
FarmVille is strong. 

“My son plays my title up for everything it's 
worth," Reynolds says. "At school, they call him 
‘farm boy." 

Zynga does keep tabs on features that at- 
tract players, and pulls them when it seems 
the novelty has worn out. Reynolds cites the 
"Lonely Cows" that flooded Facebook last year 
and, with their dark, sad eyes, begged potential 
players to adopt them. "One of our guys out in 
San Francisco essentially invented the Lonely 
Cow. People really responded to it. Now there 
are lonely everything in competitors' Facebook 
games: Lonely Aliens, Lonely Robots. People 
have had enough of the "Lonely" thing. 

“We have to keep on innovating. The Lonely 
Cow was a great idea for last summer, but now 
we need to have something else. We have to 
keep on coming up with new interactions to 
keep stuff fresh. Entertainment is about not 
being bored.” 


Game Development 

Then and Now 

Though he occasionally wonders if he should 
get a “real” job, Reynolds realizes that people 
ultimately need entertainment—and they'll 
pay "alot of money to not be bored." He's loved 
every aspect of game design he's ever been 
involved in, and finds the differences between 
developing traditional games and social games 
to be particularly interesting. 

"Back in the days of developing Civilization 
II, you made a game where the player sat alone 
with their mapboard. One of the biggest chal- 
lenges of developing games like that is that you 


had to make it feel like there were other people 
playing the game. Well-developed artificial 
intelligence was really important. 

"Gradually, the age of multiplayer dawned, 
followed by the age of true social games. The 
old multiplayer was done with strangers where- 
as the new era involves cooperative play, and 
playing with your friends in large groups and so 
on. The audience has changed, the technology 
has changed, and the platform has changed." 
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And the social gaming scene stands to keep 
changing as more traditional game develop- 
ers like Reynolds join companies like Zynga. 
“Some of the guys who started at Zynga East 
with me are from the game world, and we 
began tackling problems from a game design 
level. Zynga already knows which kinds of 
player interactions work well—we can design 
a game that loop those together. We know fun 
and story, and can pick all those things up and 
put them all together.” 

Working on social games takes Reynolds 
back to a more nostalgic time in game develop- 
ment. “The team sizes are a lot more like what 
I remember when I started in the 90s. It's like 
we've gone back to the early era of video games 
again, because we can make stuff in a reason- 
able amount of time. It's not these four-year 
projects I was getting used to by the end of my 
traditional video-game run. 

"It's fantastic. We're spending a lot more 
time making the game as opposed to working 
forever on the technology needed to make it 
work, like creating art assets and getting them 
to animate just right. I feel like at Zynga, I 
come in every day and I'm actually doing game 
design. I'm actually making something better 
in the game.” 

Reynolds also notes that working on a game 
like FrontierVille is a bit like developing in real- 
time. Though a brisk stream of ideas is needed 
to keep the game fresh and a lot of work goes 
into keeping the servers upright, the tradeoff 
is an ongoing piece of work where ideas can be 
implemented right away, and where criticism 
can be responded to promptly. 

“In the old days,” Reynolds says, “we would 
launch a game and say, ‘Okay, I guess we're 
done.’ You might do a patch, but essentially 


you couldn’t afford to keep working on the last 
game because you had to go to work on the 
next game. Console game development was 
even more strict—you couldn't do a patch, 
period, because you had to do months of 
certification. You had to create perfection on a 
disc, because you were never going to go back 
and touch that game. 

"You'd start playing your game and you'd 
say, Oh man I wish I'd done this part different- 
ly, but it was too late. You couldn't respond to 
competitors very well, or the players' feedback. 
If they liked something you'd say, 'Oh great, 
when we do the next installment in four years, 
we'll have more of that." 


Reynolds' New Digs 
To put it bluntly, when you talk to Reynolds, 
you're talking to a very happy man who thor- 
oughly enjoys what he does. 

"I'm in love with [social game development] 
right now,” he says. “If you told me back in 
2000 that I'd be making social games now, I'd 
say 'Huh? How does that make any sense?" 
But there was no such thing as Facebook back 
then, or MySpace. What's going to happen 
in ten more years? I have no idea. But I enjoy 
making games that lots of people want to play. 
And right now, that definitely fits the bill for 
social games." 

So will Reynolds' new-found passion spark a 
trend that other veteran game developers will 
follow, causing them to bail on traditional games 
in favor of developing for social networks? 

“No,” he says instantly. "There's always 
going to be a place for console games. And 
there are people who are always going to want 
to play console games. I spent most of the au- 
tumn playing Mass Effect 2. I kept composing 
letters to EA saying, 'Here are all my ideas for 
the next installment. I never did get around to 
mailing them—though I did mail the Epic guys 
about Gears of War 2 and told them, ‘Here’s all 
the stuff I want in Gears of War 3, can you get 
on this, k thnx bye." 

The love of games, Reynolds says, is all-en- 
compassing and should be celebrated for being 
such. "I play console games, I love them, and 
I'm going to continue to play them. But [social 
games] feel like a whole different experience 
and people play them in a whole different way. 
They squeeze them into their day. We get a lot 
of letters from housewives, and other people 
who play at work. Shh!" 

If you miss the "old" Reynolds, he has some 
advice for you. 

"I sometimes get letters from fans that say, 
“We need you back. And I say, ‘Oh, well, I'm 
over here doing this now. Come try it, you 
might like it,” Reynolds says. “And some- 
times people say, ‘I never would have thought 
I would like a Facebook game, but boy do I 
like FrontierVille. 

"That's fun. Artists change direction all the 
time. Bob Dylan made folk music for years and 
then he went to the electric guitar. Some fans 
complained, but he's had a really long career 
doing lots of different stuff. And he keeps 
finding people who like it. I like having some 
variety. I don’t want to get stale.” 
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AUGUST 


8/4/10 


8/14/10 


Madden ships, it’s POTUS’ birthday, and both 
Scott Pilgrim vs. The World, and Metroid: 
Other M will be out. August is certainly 

going to be a busy month. 


PPP 


8/1/10 


Giant Bomb's Jeff Gerstmann 
celebrates a birthday today. 
He shares it with Coolio, who 
is 47. 


8/3/10 


Electronic Arts CEO John 
Riccitiello shares his birthday 
with Martin Sheen, who 
turns 70, and Martha 
Stewart, who is 69. We 
should send all of them 
copies of Kick-Ass on DVD 
and or Blu-ray, which is in 
stores today. 


по 


Say happy birthday to Mr. 
President. Barack Obama 
turns 49, and celebrates with 

Billy Bob Thornton, who is 55. 


8/10/10 

еу к E aan ee 
Madden NFL 11 is in stores 
today, and guys across the 
U.S. are trying to figure out 
how to get a day off work. 
If football’s not your thing, 
there's always Konami's 
Lucha Libre AAA: Heroes of 
the Ring wrestling for Xbox 
360, PS3, Wii, and PSP. 
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8/11/10 
ЕЕ EN 
GamePro's big boss, the 
founder and Chairman of the 
Board of International Data 
Group (IDG) Pat McGovern 
turns 73. Meanwhile, Beneath 
a Steel Sky and Broken Sword 
creator Charles Cecil turns 48, 
and Hulk Hogan is 57. 


8/12/10 

SS IRE 
Frag your friends on a gigan- 
tic network, as QuakeCon 
2010 opens today in Dallas. 
The event lasts for four days 
and is free to the public. 


8/13/10 
а 42711 
After lots of nerd-focused 
build-up, Scott Pilgrim vs. the 
World is finally in theaters. It 
premieres alongside The Ex- 
pendables, which features just 
about every action movie star 
from the 80s and early 90s. 
For those of you a little more 
sensitive, the movie adaptation 
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of Eat, Pray, Live is out, too. 
Yeah, okay, did we mention 
that The Expendables has 
Jason Statham and Jet Li and 
Dolph Lundgren and Sylves- 
ter Stallone and Bruce Willis 
and Arnold Schwarzenegger 
and some other guys in it? 


8/14/10 
а НАА 
Celebrated video-game 
journalist Tom Chick enjoys a 
birthday today—he joins the 
lovely Mila Kunis (Forgetting 
Sarah Marshall) who turns 27 
and Halle Berry who turns 44. 


8/17/10 

SRE eR НА ЫЗ АЗЫ 
Ubisoft's last Gold's Gym 
product for Wii wasn't so hot. 
Hopefully this year’s Gold’s 
Gym Dance Workout borrows 
moves from the company’s 
incredibly successful Just 
Dance franchise. If you're not 
in the mood for a workout, 
you could just kick back and 
watch the Dexter: The Fourth 


8/20/10 | 


8/30/10 


Season on DVD or Blu-ray. 
After being available weeks 
ago as a digital download, the 
discs are finally out. Speaking 
of finally, the critically ac- 
claimed serial-killer investiga- 
tion thriller Red Riding trilogy 
is at last available on DVD 
and Blu-ray. 


8/18/10 
ENEE 
Gamescom in Cologne, 
Germany kicks off today and 
runs until August 22. The 
four-day trade event drew 
almost a quarter of a million 
visitors in 2009. 


8/19/10 
AAA 
Any Hennig, the visionary 
behind the Soul Reaver games 
at Crystal Dynamics, and 
more recently the Uncharted 
titles at Naughty Dog, 
celebrates a birthday today. 
Matthew Perry is 41, John 
Stamos is 47, and Bill Clinton 
is 64. 


8/31/10 


8/20/10 
A | 
Four words: Piranha 3D in 
theaters. Here’s the synopsis. 
“After asudden underwater 
tremor sets free scores of the 
prehistoric man-eating fish, 
an unlikely group of strangers 
must band together to stop 
themselves from becoming 
fish food for the area’s new 
razor-toothed residents.” 
How could you not want to 

go and see that? It’s like a 
SyFy Original, only on the 
big screen in 3D. Plus, Ving 
Rhames is in it...and Elisa- 
beth Shue. Oh, and Nanny 
McPhee Returns is also in 
theaters today... 


8/21/10 

[сз се ку TEA 
Former GameSpot editor 
Greg Kasavin celebrates a 
birthday today. He’s now 
working at 2K Marin on the 
excellent-looking Spec Ops: 
The Line. Elsewhere, Hayden 
Panettiere (Heroes) turns 21. 


8/23/10 


Kobe Bryant is 32 today, 
perhaps ће а like to try Yuji 
Naka’s unusual Wii (and DS) 
game Ivy the Kiwi? 


8/24/10 

ASS ууу ыны: сус 
Dave Chappelle is 37, and 
Rupert Grint is 22. They both 
seem like the kinds of guys 
that might enjoy Mafia II, 
which ships for Xbox 360, PC, 
and PS3 today. If they want 
something set in the modern 
day, but with the same gritty 
style, they could always try 
Kane Lynch 2: Dog Days 
instead. It’s entirely possible 
that they'll be distracted by 
the Lost: Complete Collection 
box set though. It lists 

for $229 on DVD, and a 
whopping $270 on Blu-ray. 


8/26/10 


GamePro's very own Andy 
Burt turns 26 today. Be sure 


to hit him up on Twitter 
eAndy Burt with kind 
birthday greetings. 


8/28/10 


Jack Black and Jason Priest- 
ley both celebrate their 41st 
birthdays today. 


8/30/10 
SAN 
Tennis star Andy Roddick is 
28, while Cameron Diaz is 

38 and still recovering from 
her stint with Tom Cruise in 
Knight and Day. 


8/31/10 

The wait is finally over: You 
can now go out and buy 
Metroid: Other M for Wii. If 
that doesn't float your boat, 
there's always Gummi Bears 
Mini Golf for Wii, Tom 
Clancy's H.A.W.X. 2 for Xbox 
360, PS3, and Wii, or Ace 
Combat: Joint Assault for the 
PSP, of course. В 
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O Visionary game designer 
American McGee guides us 
through the trajectory of his 
career and how it has allled 
upto his new macabre take 


on Lewis Carrolls fairytale, 
Alice: Madness Returns. 
By Will Herring 


GAMEPRO.COM // SEPTEMBER 


defining theme 
in Lewis Carroll's 
ox] timeless fairytale, 
the premise of 
introducing the 
ordinary to the extraordinary, 
remained something of an ever- 
present idea during my overseas trek 
to developer Spicy Horses Shanghai- 
based doorstep. And while my 
13-hour plane ride initially proved 
somewhat less whimsical than 
Alices tumble down the rabbit hole, 
pre-packaged airline food standing 
in for shrinking potions and a repeat 
viewing of Did You Hear About the 
Morgans? subbing for nonsensical 
Jabberwocky prose, the description 
of “extraordinary” became substan- 
tially more justified upon arrival at 
the lively Chinese metropolis. 


In the midst of celebration as the “next 
great world city," Shanghai itself has trans- 
formed into something of a Wonderland: 
newly installed LCD lights shine from 
highway overpasses as the massive mem- 
brane roof of the Expo Axis pierces the 
stunning city skyline, illuminating what 
used to be calm farmland with promises of 
a “better city, better life.” Excitement and 
innovation are tangible in the air, from the 
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bustling waterfront of the Bund up to the 
historic Zhabei district, where video-game 
developer Spicy Horse laid its still-settling 
roots a scant three years ago. 

"If you're not being influenced by 
Shanghai right now, then you're not 
experiencing it correctly," notes American 
McGee, the prolific game designer and 
senior creative director on Alice: Madness 
Returns, as he's perched on the edge of 
his desk. One of the founders of Spicy 
Horse, McGee cites the young studio as a 
"developer's paradise," a haven for talented 
esigners, programmers, and artists that 
ctively celebrates its varied roots, fusing 
Western video-game development prac- 
tices with an Eastern soul. 

"We're a Chinese company first and 
foremost,” he explains, “and we believe 
that quality of life immediately pertains to 
quality of production. We've built some- 
thing here that, to me, feels like family." 
McGee's attention to the care 

and consistency present at Spicy 
Horse's Shanghai studio is evident 

in the glowing praise he heaps on his 
multicultural co-workers—a core team 
of 75 that span 15 nationalities. 

"We've never missed a deadline, and 
we've never gone over budget,” McGee 
proudly affirms. 

“I just feel so proud of them,” he 
adds: “Most of them have never made 
a game before, yet they're working on a 
giant triple-A title, and they're doing an 
awesome job. I was lucky enough to get a 
place in the industry, and now we're giving 


m 


people the opportunity to come here to 
Shanghai and be lucky as well." 


THE RABBIT HOLE 
Long before his name became a recogniz- 
able retail-box brand, and even longer 
before the life-altering trek to China, a 
17-year-old American McGee came home 
from work every day covered head-to-toe 
in grease. "I was working on cars at the 
time," he recalls, "and I happened to have 
aneighbor who would come home driving 
a Ferrari. We hit it off, and we spent some 
time playing games like Zelda and Mario 
together after work." 

This neighbor was John Carmack, 
co-founder of id Software, and one of the 
forefathers of the modern first-person 
shooter. Carmack soon hired McGee to 
id's testing department, and, noticing 
his knack for creating content, quickly 
promoted McGee to level designer. "By 
the time Doom II was done, I'd done a 
significant amount of level content,” 
McGee recalls. "Same thing for Quake and 
Quake II." 

In 1998, the ambitious young designer 
was invited to work with Maxis and 
Electronic Arts on a then-unannounced 
project. “I ended up spending some time 
with Will Wright when they were working 
on The Sims,” he says. "But I had a hard 
time gelling with the Sims team, because 
Iwas always suggesting horrible ways in 
which the Sims could die." He laughs, "I 
was...escorted out of a couple of meetings 
for having these gory ideas." 


Soon enough, McGee was invited to 
work at EA's distinguished Redwood 
Shores campus in California, where, as 
the publisher figured out what exactly to 
do with their recent acquisition, he was 
occasionally thrust into the regrettable 
role of hatchet man. “I was sent around 
the world to look at other projects that 
were in development,” he recalls. "If a 
project couldn’t be fixed, then I was sent 
out there to deliver the bad news, which 
was no fun.” Eventually, the powers that 
be realized that McGee’s talents might be 
better used for something creative. “They 
realized that maybe I should be building 
something, and they asked me to come up 
with a concept for a game.” 

The concept in question was American 
McGee’s Alice—a macabre companion to 
Lewis Carroll’s beloved Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass 
and What Alice Found There, sans “happily 
ever after.” The title went into production 
immediately at Rogue Entertainment with 
McGee serving as the project’s lead de- 
signer and game writer R.J. Berg scripting 
and executive producing. Built around a 
modified Quake III engine, the action-ad- 
venture game followed an asylum-bound 
Alice back to a dystopian interpretation of 
Wonderland some years after the original 
fairytales drew to a close, offering delight- 
fully dark variations of the story's classic 
characters and themes. 

Alice released to rave reviews, with critics 
praising the title's unconventional take on 


the Wonderland mythos, and applauding 
its deep-seated psychological and symbolic 
undertones with in-depth and regularly 
extensive analyses. Reviewers, scholars, 
and dedicated fans picked apart the title's 
twisted imagery, some drawing parallels 
between McGee's vision and original texts 


66 If youre not being influ- 
enced by Shanghai right 
now,then youre not expe- 


riencing it correctly. 99 
—American McGee, founder of Spicy 
Horse and senior creative director on 
Alice: Madness Returns 


where others took pains to analyze the 
game's comprehensive "Case Book"—a 
detailed fictional account of young Alice's 
mental deterioration that was included in 
every retail copy of the game. 

"When you read peoples' reviews," 
notes McGee, "some critics had almost 
done ‘lit’ reviews of the Alice product; they 
picked up on the subtlety of all the mes- 
saging, and all of the psychological facets 
of what that experience was all about. 

“I know it sounds kind of odd to say,” he 
continues, “but Alice was a lot more than 
‘just a video game. You had a really strong 
protagonist dealing with very real psycho- 
logical issues. It was interesting to have 
this strong female lead running around in 


this world that was completely of her own 
construction and mind. When we first 
meet Alice in the asylum, you might think 
she's sort of diminished by the fact that 
she's losing it and becoming unhinged. 
The challenge for us was to portray her 

as somebody who, despite the fact that 
she's trapped in this horrible place and 
her mind is coming apart, still manages 
to overcome these obstacles. The way in 
which she does that is the thing that sets 
her apart from your typical, 'Oh no! Space 
aliens are invading, let's send the marines" 
plot conventions. This was something I 
felt was uniquely feminine." 

McGee's Alice soon evolved into a full- 
blown franchise, with toys based on the 
title's twisted character designs finding 
their ways onto store shelves and Nine 
Inch Nails drummer Chris Vrenna's origi- 
nal soundtrack seeing a two-disc release 
through independent Bay Area label Six 
Degrees Records. Hollywood was keen to 
get in on the action as well. Executives 

at Miramax's Dimension Films branch 
quickly secured the rights to a feature- 
length Alice film, with horror film guru 
Wes Craven slated to direct and Big Fish 
scribe John August initially tasked with 
scripting duties. 

"It was interesting," notes McGee. 
"This was back when EA went to Hol- 
lywood for about four years. After doing 
some work on the Alice film, I was hired 
by Jerry Bruckheimer and Disney to 
write an Oz film." 
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McGee's Oz, a mass-media property 
that was to span toys, books, anda 
multiplatform game published by Atari 
and Infogrames, was intended as an epic 
trilogy, following the story set by the 
original L. Frank Baum’s The Wonderful 
World of Oz children’s novel, only with 
McGee's trademark grim twist. 

“Tt was; compared to what I was used to 
in terms of the rhythm of game develop- 
ment, very, very frustrating,” admits 
McGee. “It was really slow, and there were 
these intense moments of, ‘Wow, we've 
got this deal signed; I'm starting work on 
writing this script.’ When there was actual 
work to be done it was really gratifying, 
but then it was always rushing to wait, or 
rushing to the next meeting, and after a 
while I'd just had enough." 

The Alice film switched hands, studios, 
directors, writers, and stars numerous 
times until it eventually settled at Universal, 


stagnating in an unconfirmed circle of de- 
velopment hell. The Oz project didn't fare 
much better. Atari and Infogrames were 
struck with financial troubles, putting 
both the game and film on indefinite hold. 
While McGee would see moderate success 
as producer on Mercury Steam Entertain- 
ment's Scrapland, the frustrations of his 
original properties remained. 

"Td just had enough," he says. "That was 
around the same time I said, ‘I’m done. I’m 
moving to Hong Kong." 


NEW BEGINNINGS 

“So, Га made friends with someone in 

San Francisco," McGee recalls, "and she 
moved to Hong Kong. I would come out 
to China to visit her, and that gave me my 
introduction to this side of the world. I 
started to go and speak at universities and 
made friends with some of the people in 
the video-game industry out there. That 


eventually led to an invitation to go work 
on a game in Hong Kong." 

McGee began work with Enlight Studios 
as the creative director and lead writer 
on Bad Day L.A., an over-the-top satirical 
action/adventure inspired by the "fear cul- 
ture" mentality of post-9/11 America. His 
first game outside of the states, McGee 
would quickly discover the inherent chal- 
lenges in bringing a Western mentality to 
an Eastern development team. 

"I came into it a fairly naive way," he 
says, "thinking that I could apply what 
Iknew about game production in the 
West—which is not to say I knew a lot 
about it by that point —but with some 
basic tenants of how you manage a team, 
how you communicate with the team, and 
how you get the team to communicate 
with itself. I found that those things just 
weren't working. The team struggled, and 
the project ended up not so great, but 
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what came out of that is we basically wrote 
a book on all the lessons of how we should 
adjust ourselves to work within Asia. 

“At the core of it was the biggest les- 
son,” he continues. “It wasn’t about trying 
to bring our ideas about Western game 
production to China and forcing China 
to adapt to us. It was really a question of 
coming to China, and opening ourselves up 
to the changes we had to make in order to 
make this experience work for all of us.” 

Now aware of the immediate challenges 
intrinsic to developing in China, McGee 
looked to apply the lessons he’d learned to 
his own properties, calling on a mixed ar- 
ray of industry veterans, including former 
Rockstar North writer and designer Paul 
Kurowski, Ubisoft animator Tang Ye Pang, 
past collaborators such as Ken Wong and 
R.J. Berg, and a plethora of talented new- 
comers for his next, and most ambitious 
endeavor: Spicy Horse—an independent 


game studio built with the intention of 
creating “eccentric game content for the 
PC and console market.” 

Spicy Horse was tasked with its first big 
project when broadband gaming network 
GameTap approached McGee with the 
proposal of an episodic gaming series 
based on the vast Brothers Grimm library 
of fairytales. 

“When they brought it to us,” McGee 
explains, “they basically said, ‘Here’s the 
deal, go make the game, and they almost 
didn’t care where we went. By that time, 
I'd established enough roots and made 
enough friends, and had been in the busi- 
ness out here a little bit, that it just made 
sense. Shanghai would be the next leap.” 

American McGee’s Grimm, a self- 
explained Katamari Damacy-inspired riff 
of the rampant bowdlerization of classic 
fairytales, released exclusively on the 
GameTap service from late 2008 to early 


2009, featured weekly installments in the 
vein of a regular television “season,” and 
culminated in 23 total episodes at the 
conclusion of its third season. While it 
wouldn’t necessarily shake the industry 
to its core, Grimm’s bite-sized, hour-long 
episodes proved instantly accessible and 
easily digestible, earning moderate acclaim 
from GameTap subscribers and critics 
alike, and serving as a worthwhile intro- 
duction to the newly formed Spicy Horse. 
“We really liked the episodic gaming 
experience,” McGee says. "From a 
production standpoint, an audience 
interface standpoint, and the distribution 
concept, it's really cool. We were a little 
ahead of our time, as we did something 
that hadn't been done before, and hasn't 
been done since in terms of an episode 
every couple of weeks. We maintained a 
pretty amazing schedule. Not only did we 
start the studio in China from scratch, 
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but by the end of month twelve we had 
our very first episode out and many other 
episodes in the can. It’s a really great way 
to develop games.” 


УУНАТ?5 OLD IS NEW 
"So, I sent an e-mail to a friend at EA,” 
McGee says, “and I said, ‘Hey, we're 
finishing up production on this Grimm 
project. We're feeling really proud of the 
production processes that we put in place 
and think this is a really world-class thing 
we've done here. We really can’t think 

of anything better to do with this team, 
having proven what they can do, than apply 
them to making a sequel to Alice." 

McGee leads us back through the 
studio to a presentation room dotted 
with oversized bean bag-chairs. Other 
members of the Spicy Horse team, includ- 
ing art director and frequent McGee 
collaborator Ken Wong, start to filter in 
as McGee boots up an Xbox 360 test unit 
for our initial glimpse at Alice's highly 
anticipated return. 

“When we came back to Alice,” notes 
McGee, "I went through all of my old 
notebooks, and we played through the 
first game again. We started picking up on 
all of these little details, the threads that 
we'd left out there. One of the goals of 
the first Alice was to actually not answer 
all of the questions. One, because we 
knew it would leave the audience wanting 
more, and it would leave it open for their 
interpretation of what had happened; 
but two, there was always the idea that 
we might do a sequel. When we came 
back to it, we were like, ‘Wow, this is such 
a goldmine of fun stuff, in terms of the 
characters and locations, and of course, 
the main storyline of her as this Alice we 
had created dealing with the trauma of the 
death of her family. 

“We know who the real-world Alice 
was; she grew up and she married,” McGee 
says, citing Alice Liddell, Carroll’s inspira- 
tion for the original story. “We branched 
the path when we said, ‘Okay, at an early 
age, her family dies in a fire; and from that 
point forward, it's almost like our hero was 
born. Whatever we do with this property, 
it's always going to be an extension of that 
event. Take a classic hero like Batman— 
there's a moment in his history where 
suddenly everything fractures and the 
hero is born. 

"We're trying to tell a powerful story," 
he adds. "That was the key to the first 
game: telling a serious story about a 
serious character and very real, very 
emotional events. But we didn't want 
to diminish the fun...playing the game, 
experiencing the environments, and 
meeting the characters. We also want 
people to feel something. 
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“This time around, it’s a murder mys- 
tery,” he explains. “In exploring the pieces 
that make up Wonderland, Alice is actually 
trying to retrieve memories related to the 
fire that killed her family. At the same 
time, she’s also aware of the fact that 
Wonderland itself is under attack. The 
memories that she’s trying to recover are 
themselves being destroyed as Wonder- 
land is being destroyed.” 

Wonderland’s destruction may indeed 
be imminent, but our initial glimpse 
paints a more peaceful picture of the fan- 
tastical realm. “This is the Veil of Tears,” 


eeAlices Adventures in 
Wonderland was,in a 
sense, the first Matrix. 
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Carroll touched on in this 
trippy world that this girl 
was going into, andit was 
clearly an exploration of 
her inner-self99 

—American McGee 


McGee explains, rotating the camera to 
give a better view of the serene, passive 
landscape surrounding Alice. 

Distant isles of Wonderland float on the 
horizon and multicolored butterflies flap 
through the Veil’s lush vegetation. Alice, 
now decidedly more mature in appear- 
ance, has her raven hair and trademark 
blood-spattered dress playfully rustled 
by the calming wind. “A domain that’s 
returning from the first game,” McGee 
notes, “the Veil is very indicative of the 
type of Wonderland that Alice wishes all 
of Wonderland was—it's a very safe and 
beautiful place. As we move through this 
domain, we'll see that it's made up of all of. 
these pieces of Alice's real life. 

"Alice has been woven into psychological 
tales, and psychological tales have been 
woven into Alice," McGee says, the camera 
panning past a weeping stone statue of the 
girl in the first truly evident somber note 
in the presentation. 

"If you read the Jung or Freudian ideas 
of the composition of our psyche, they talk 
about multiple actors in our own minds, 
and a hero character within our minds. 
The main point is our personality wins out 
over all of the other personalities within 
us. If you go into storytelling, you'll find 
there's a lot of crossover between those 
theories. Joseph Campbell's "The Hero's 
Journey' talked about how we would con- 
struct this, from the earliest stories all the 
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way to Star Wars and The Matrix and be- 
yond, stories dealing with this individual, 
classic ‘hero’ character. 

“Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
was, іп a sense, the first Matrix. This is 
something Carroll touched on in this 
trippy world that this girl was going into, 
and it was clearly an exploration of her 
inner self. So when we started to pull the 
original story apart, there was so much to 
work with in terms of giving a character 
the power within that universe to over- 
come their obstacles.” 

McGee notes that Wonderland—while 
still serving as its own unique world, as 
well as a representation of Alice’s psycho- 
logical landscape—will be intertwined 
with real-world London throughout the 
game. This is done partly in service of the 
overarching narrative, but also to contrast 
the two very different domains and how 
they affect Alice’s plight. 

“Wonderland, as a function of Alice’s 
reality in relation to London,” he explains, 
"is the place where she's solving the prob- 
lems that are presenting themselves to 
her. In London, her abilities are fairly lim- 
ited. She's very human, susceptible, and 
frail. Once she steps into Wonderland, the 
gloves come off. We try to make a contrast 
between the vibrancy and the wonder of 
Wonderland, and the great horror of real- 
world London at the time." 

McGee sees this concept of "Wonderfy- 
ing" Alice's innate abilities as painting the 
character as her own type of superhero. 
She's a hero whose superpowers are, at 
their core, interacting with and manipu- 
lating Wonderland. "With everything 
from the weapons to her abilities to the 
way she moves in the world, we really 
want to bring something fantastic to it 
all,” McGee says as Alice gracefully leaps 
from domino-themed platforms over a 
cavernous drop. 

Soon, Alice spots a mysterious float- 
ing shard in the distance, and she makes 
her approach. 

“These Memory Fragments,’ McGee 
explains, “are actually one of the major 
collection mechanics within the game. 

As Alice moves throughout Wonderland, 
she’s going to come across these shards, 
and they’re going to play back bits of her 
past: snippets of conversations, impor- 
tant events that took place, and they’re 
all going to come together to help form a 
picture of what really happened the night 
that her family died.” 

With a touch, the Fragment disappears 
into Alice, and the Veil of Tears fades 
to black, opening the door for the next 
domain in the presentation: Queensland. 
This is the sinister stomping grounds of 
Alice’s original archenemy, the malevolent 
Queen of Hearts. 


It’s been some time since Alice’s last visit to Queensland, a fact made even more evident by the castle’s rotting meat facade. 


FULL CIRCLE 

The transition in tone is tremendous; 

the Veil’s serene landscape gives way to 

a despotic swirl of black and brown. The 
floating islands are now decaying chunks of 
meat, constricted by tentacles of decaying 
tissue. The Queen's once-daunting castle 
decomposes in the distance, a reminder 

of just how long it's been since Alice's last 
voyage to Wonderland. 

"This environment was originally con- 
ceived as gothic architecture mixed with a 
lot of flesh,” says art director Ken Wong, 
who cites surrealist Polish painter Zdzis- 
law Beksinski as one of Queensland's core 
inspirations. "We thought it'd be really 
great if all of this flesh architecture had 
rotted in the time Alice had been away." 

"The art department has gone to great 
lengths to recreate the sense and feel of 
what we saw in the first game," McGee 
adds, as Alice begins a slow, steady trek 
across a decaying stone walkway. "With 
the falling apart of the meat, the age, and 
the decay, one of the big goals here is to 
link up the story with the first game, so 
people who played the first Alice feel at 
home in the new product." 

A trademark move in her updated 
arsenal, Alice leaps away and softly 


begins to float over the nightmarish 
abyss, using her dress to maneuver 
Queensland's hostile winds. An instant 
after touching down on an unsteady 
pedestal, a mob of sinister black slimes 


launches an unexpected ambush, offering 
our first taste of the game's combat. 

Alice unsheathes her trademark Vorpal 
Blade, and locks-on to her enemies similar 
to The Legend of Zelda, one of the sequel's 
biggest inspirations. She then begins to 
hack-n-slash her foes into oblivion. 

"The enemies presented here represent 
the embodiments of Alice's fears and 
insecurities,” notes McGee, who swaps 
out the Vorpal Blade for the devastating 


Pepper Grinder—a powerful cannon that 
playfully harps on the overbearing Duch- 
ess and her sneeze-happy swine son from 
Carroll’s classic. Alice blasts one of the 
foes, dodges another's attack by quickly 
dissolving into a cluster of butterflies, and 
then reconstructs and finishes it off. 
"As you move through the game, you'll 
notice that in each new domain—in addi- 
tion to being presented in a new style in 
terms of who owns it and what the loca- 
tion looks like—the NPCs themselves are 
constantly changing as well. We have one 
consistent NPC throughout the game and 
that's these black scary creatures." 
Switching back to the Vorpal Blade, 
Alice vanquishes her final opponent in 
a flurry of fast, precise strikes, sheath- 
ing her blade before turning to the aged 
entrance of her former adversary's lair and 
stepping inside. 
Alice ventures into the heart of the cas- 
tle, immediately finding her path blocked 
by an immense chess piece wedged into 
the architecture. This possibly alludes to 
the emphasis on the game introduced in 
Through the Looking-Glass. 
“We can't say too much about it,” says 
McGee, "but the puzzles within this 
domain wrap around the chess character. 


The combat in Madness Returns is sleeker and tighter и иа and Alice’s enemies are more vicious and varied. 


In the time since Alice has left, they've 
moved in and tried to invade the castle.” 

“Off with her toes! Chop her into tiny 
bits!” the Queen’s voice booms, shaking 
the desiccated, and supposedly deserted, 
castle to its core. Alice creeps through 
the palace, occasionally jumping on 
spring-loaded platforms that catapult 
the girl higher and higher through the 
withering surroundings. 

“This is a place Alice has been before,” 
McGee explains as he leads Alice through 
the Queen’s rotting lair. “In the past 
she brought a tremendous amount of 
destruction to this castle, but as she 
moves farther inside, she begins to realize 
that it’s not abandoned—the Queen's still 
here, somewhere.” 

Almost on cue, a spatter of frantic 
footsteps fills the air, and a group of 
Alice’s most recognizable enemies, a set 
of ravenous Card Guards, swarms the 
young hero. In suit with the decomposing 
castle, the Card Guards look plenty worse 
for wear. Their original stitched-together 
visages are decidedly more zombie-like in 
appearance, with rotting meat hanging 
from their gangly frames and blood- 
stained playing card motifs cut directly 
into their flesh. The fight is fast and 


frantic, and introduces a new defense 
mechanic as Alice shrinks and immediately 
re-grows to evade enemy attacks. 

"One of the things we triéd to do with 
Queensland,” explains McGee, “is set up a 
survival-horror feel. The NPCs will come 
at Alice without a lot of strategy and at- 
tempt to overrun her, meaning she has to 
fight them off as quickly as possible.” 

The battle intensifies with each passing 
moment, culminating when a gargantuan 
axe-wielding Card Guard, the Executioner, 
joins the fray. 

“The Card Guard Executioner is about 
four times bigger than your average Card 
Guard,” notes McGee. “He’s invincible 
and basically stalking Alice as she moves 
through the Queen’s domain.” 

The Executioner lets out a deafening 
roar, swiftly bringing down his axe, and 
consequently, ending the demo. A date, 
2011, flashes onscreen, and the house 
lights slowly illuminate. 

Even at its halfway point, Alice: Mad- 
ness Returns is so polished that it shines, 
a fact McGee is quick to attribute to the 
talent and dedication of the studio. 

“For me, it’s come full circle,” he 
explains. “When I first got into the 
industry at id Software, there was sort 


of this desire to prove something now that 
I had a real job. By the time I got to EA, it 
shifted a little bit to become more about 
wanting to prove something in terms of 
telling a story and being creative. 

“But now that I’m out here, it’s all 
come around to where the money isn’t 
important—the storytelling, I still love, 
but it’s really about these people. I feel 
like a caretaker, or a father to the studio. 
The thing that really drives me these 
days is being an example to them—not 
necessarily that I can do their jobs, 
because I can't—they're all so much better 
at their jobs than I am, but just being 
there, and being present and energetic 
about what we're doing...that's really, 
really motivating to me." 

A newly formed studio, barely three 
years old, developing a triple-A sequel to 
a decade-old platinum seller on the other 
side of the world. You have to admit—it 
doesn't make a whole lot of sense. 

"Whenever we come across something 
that doesn't make sense," Wong explains, 
"or we need to cheat to get something to 
work, there's something we keep saying 
around һеге--165 Wonderland. Wonder- 
landis so open and full of possibilities, 
you can get away with almost anything” El 
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А HISTORY OF ALICE 
İN POPULAR CULTURE 


1865 

Under the pseudonym Lewis 
Carroll, English author 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson 
writes Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland, a children's tale 
that, in its original form, 
was told with the intentions 
of entertaining the Liddell 
sisters (Alice, Edith, and 
Lorina, respectively) during a 
boat ride near Oxford. 


1871 

Carroll's official follow-up, 
Through the Looking-Glass 
and What Alice Found There, 
is released, and serves to 
shift Wonderland's focus 
from an elaborate card game 
to an equally elaborate 
chess game. The shift 
introduces a new character, 
the Red Queen, who, in 
later adaptations, is often 
confused for and sometimes 
combined with the first 
book's Queen of Hearts. 


1898 

Sick with pneumonia, Lewis 
Carroll, aged 65, passes 
away at his sister's home 

in Guildford. 


1886 

Playwright H. Saville Clark 
and composer Walter 
Slaughter stage a musical 
play around Alice's Adventures 
in Wonderland, shortened to 
the title Alice in Wonderland. 
The play debuts at the 
Prince of Wales Theater in 
London, and sees numerous 
subsequent revivals in the 
following years. 


1903 

British directors Cecil 
Hepworth and Percy Stow 
create the first recorded 
silver-screen adaptation 

of Alice in Wonderland: an 
eight-minute silent film that, 
even with limited technology, 
is noted for its imaginative 
use of special effects and a 
positively creepy full-body 
rabbit suit. 


1934 

Having grown, married, and 
had children, Alice Liddell, 
aged 82, passes away. 


1951 
One of the most recognizable 
adaptations to date, Walt 
Disney's Alice in Wonderland 
sees its initial theatrical run 
met with modest box-office 
results and the ire of critics, 
who accuse the feature of 
streamlining and “American- 
izing” Carroll’s original text. 


1966 

A collaborative effort 
between Hannah-Barbara's 
biggest stars, the animated 
television movie Alice in 
Wonderland (or, What's a Nice 
Kid Like You Doing in a Place 
Like This?) airs on ABC with 
cameos by Fred Flintstone, 
Barney Rubble, and features 
the voices of Sammy Davis 
Jr. as the Cheshire Cat and 
Zsa Zsa Gabor as the Queen 
of Hearts. 


1981 

Alicja, a low-budget modern 
re-telling of Alice in Wonder- 
land from Polish directors 
Jacek Bromski and Jerzy 
Gruza, features an excitable 
young Alice who falls in love 
with a jogger named Rabbit. 
And it’s a musical. 


1983 

А co-production between 
Nippon Animation and Ger- 
many's Apollo Films, Fushigi 
no Kuni no Alice, an anime 
adaptation of Carroll's books, 
airs on Japan's NHK network 
from March 26, 1983 to Octo- 
ber 10, 1984 with a total of 
52 episodes. Only 26 of said 
episodes ever see the light of 
day on American shores. 


1985 

Alice sees one of her first 
video-game incarnations in 
Alice in Wonderland for the 
Commodore 64; an action/ 
puzzle game with platform- 
ing elements, developed by 
programmer Dale Disha- 
roon, and published by 
Windham Classics. 


1988 

Czech animator and artist 
Jan Svankmajer releases Néco 
z Alenk, a surreal stop-motion 
adaptation of Carroll's first 
book. The film, simply 
dubbed Alice in America, goes 
on to become a cult classic. 


1991 

The Disney Channel debuts 
Adventures in Wonderland, a 
live-action television show 
featuring a spunky pre-teen 
Alice, based very loosely on 
the Walt Disney adaptation 
of Alice in Wonderland. One- 
hundred episodes are aired 
from 1991 to 1995, and very 
important lessons are learned. 


1999 

NBC debuts a big-budget 
Alice in Wonderland TV 
movie, spanning both the 
original Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland and Through the 
Looking-Glass. Performances 
are varied: the all-star cast 
ranges from hammy, but 
dignified (Sir Ben Kingsley 
as Major Caterpillar) to just 
creepy (Whoopi Goldberg as 
the Cheshire Cat). 


2000 
The acclaimed macabre video- 
game retelling of Carroll's 

classic, American McGee's 
Alice is released for the PC 
and Mac. 


-2002 

SquareSoft's epic Final Fan- 
tasy/Walt Disney mash-up, 
Kingdom Hearts, releases on 
the PlayStation 2, featuring 
a lush recreation of a Heart- 
less-infested Wonderland, 
and casting Alice as one of 
the seven sacred Princesses 
of Heart. 


2009 

The newly renamed SyFy 
Channel debuts a new TV 
mini-series: Alice, a futuristic 
re-imagining of the original 
books starring Caterina 
Scorsone, Kathy Bates, and 
Tim Curry. 


2010 
Edward Scissorhands director 
Tim Burton's Alice in Wonder- 
land, starring Johnny Depp, 
Helena Bonham Carter, and 
Anne Hathaway, sees a world- 
wide theatrical release and 
subsequent video-game adap- 
tation to the great acclaim of 
Hot Topics everywhere. 


Tae K. Kim 
Reviews Editor 
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The times, they 
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are a changin 
GamePro’s reviews section is going in 
a brand-new direction, and really, 


it's long past due. 


That's a sentiment 
that's at the core of 
our philosophy here at 
GamePro; we've undergone 
some major changes over 
the past nine months, all 
designed to best leverage 
the different media that 
we have at our disposal. 
We post news and reviews 
content to our website 
every day, we have audio 
podcasts that discuss the 
culture of games, and 
video programming that 
allows us to show you 
games in motion. We 
optimize our content for 
each delivery method, and 
nothing has undergone 
more change than the 
thing you hold in your 
hands—our print product. 
The monthly magazine 
has changed dramatically 
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over the past few months 
with a new focus and 
perspective, and the 
response has been 
overwhelmingly positive. 
Yet the reviews section 
has stayed basically the 
same; the quality of the 
writing and the depth 

of the analysis have 
improved, but compared 
with the other sections, 
it was starting to feel a 
little stale. It was also 
being hampered by the 
many logistical hurdles 
involved in planning a 
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back at games that have 
been recently released. 
We will now feature 
articles that analyze 

the response notewor- 
thy games such as this 
month's Red Dead Re- 
demption, Super Mario 
Galaxy 2, and Alan Wake 
engender from both 
critics and gamers; we 
will also strive to incor- 
porate sales data and 
analyst commentary, as 
well as player data from 
tracking service Raptr, 
to measure the game's 
overall popularity. “After 
the Credits” has been 
moved from the Spawn 
Point section as a way 

to get developers to 
comment back on the 
games they produce, and 
we also take a closer look 
at overall franchises to 
better gauge the success 


against online sites, in- 
cluding our own, and lets 
us better leverage the 
unique advantages that 
a nationally distributed 
print publication affords. 
The other benefit is 

that we can offer more 
post-release coverage 

of games; far too often, 
once a game is reviewed, 
it disappears completely 
off our radar as we rush 
to cover the next batch 
of titles, so this allows 
us to keep the discussion 
going longer. 

It’s a big change to be 
sure, but it’s something 
we have to do not only to 
survive but prosper. It 
will take us a while to get 
the formula down to a 
science, but ultimately, it 
will make our magazine 
more valuable to our 
readers. We hope that 


"Rather than run the same reviews we post to our website, 


we've decided to use the section as a way to look back at 


thegames that havebeen recently released." 
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monthly print product 
in an online driven 
environment. What 

we needed was a way 

to analyze and critique 
games that spoke to our 
new editorial philosophy 
and wasn't tied into such 
long lead times. 

What you're about to 
read on the upcoming 
pages is our attempt to 
do just that. Rather than 
run the same reviews 
we post to our website, 
we've decided to use the 
section as a way to look 
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of specific brands; this 
is the approach we used 
with our analysis of 
StarCraft in this issue 
of GamePro. 

By doing this, we hope 
to offer in-depth cover- 
age that speaks to the 
overall quality of note- 
worthy games without 
having to tie ourselves 
into a traditional review 
(again, you can still find 
timely reviews online at 
GamePro.com). It also 
frees us from the Sisphy- 
ian task of competing 


our new philosophy will 
help you better appreci- 
ate the games that bring 
us so much joy. If you 
have any thoughts on 
our new reviews section, 
don’t hesitate to shoot 
me a note via email at 
tkim@gamepro.com or 
via my Twitter account 
@taelurkim. We'd love to 
hear your thoughts as we 
strive to make GamePro 
a better resource for 
gamers regardless of 
format or medium. 
—Tae K. Kim 
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Redemption 


We take a close look at the critical response to 
Rockstar's tale of honor, treachery, and revenge. 


PS3, Xbox 360 


m Developer: Rockstar San 
Diego 

m Publisher: Rockstar 
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ctober 22, 2011 is the 
10-year anniversary of 
the Grand Theft Auto 


franchise as we now know it. 
Although the first GTA title was 
released back in 1997, it wasn't 
until the 2001 release of the 
ground-breaking GTAIII, which 
took the franchise from a 2D, 
top-down perspective into a 3D 
open-world environment, that 
the series truly came into its 
own. Since then, the GTA brand 
has been entrenched as one of 
the most revered and profitable 
properties not just in gaming, 


Total Sales of Key GTA Titles: 


but in the entire entertainment 
industry. While the controversy 
surrounding its morally ques- 
tionable gameplay has helped 
keep it in the spotlight, the true 
key to Rockstar's success has 
been the consistent quality in 
each of its titles. 

That commitment to excel- 
lence is most clearly on display 
in their latest effort, Red Dead 
Redemption. Thanks to their 
almost decade-long experi- 
ence with the patented GTA 
formula, Rockstar was able to 
craft a game that not only lives 
up to the high bar set by its 
previous efforts, but surpasses 
itin almost every way. With a 
current aggregate critic score of 
95 percent and a user rating of 
9.0 on Metacritic, it's obvious 
that both the press and gamers 
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alike share a high opinion of 
the game. 


No-Good Varmint 
Finding critical praise for Red 
Dead Redemption is easier than 
finding ticks on a mangy cur: 
nearly every review from the 
major outlets rave about the 
game’s blend of action and nar- 
rative. 1UP's Scott Sharkey gave 
the game an “А” rating, noting 
that it’s the first “great” Western 
game he’s ever played. “I can 
think of some passable Western 
games, and if I try, I can even 
think of a couple good ones,” he 
writes in his introduction. “As 
far as great ones go? I've been 
waiting for one of those since I 
slid out of the womb, and not in 
vain, as luck would have it.” 
Russ Fischer of The Onion's 
AV Club concurs, adding that it's 
"the first goddamned good action 
Western that gaming has seen." 
Even the mainstream press took 
notice of Red Dead Redemption, 
with The New York Times’ Seth 
Schiesel heaping praise on the 
game's narrative and setting. “In 
the more than 1,100 articles I 
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have written for this newspaper 
since 1996,” he writes, “I have nev- 
er before called anything a tour de 
force. Yet there is no more succinct 
and appropriate way to describe 
Red Dead Redemption.” Rolling 
Stone also found the game intrigu- 
ing, going so far to give it a cutline 
on the cover of their June 10, 
2010 issue—a highly visible piece 
of real estate for any magazine— 
with the tagline, "Is the year's best 
movie a video game?" 

There's no doubt the game 
has captured the public's atten- 
tion, but what is it about RDR 
that makes it so good? Most 
of the reviews, both from the 
press and the general public, 
seem to key in on two aspects 
that Rockstar is well known 
for: the sheer variety of things 
you can do, and the compelling 
depiction of the game world. 


Wherethe Wild 
Things Are 

Speaking on the first topic, 

the Escapist's Russ Pitts notes, 
"there is so much to see and do 
in Red Dead Redemption, you'll 
quickly become absorbed in 
poking at the edges, looking for 
where the lines are drawn." In 
his review for Game Informer, 
Matt Bertz further details 

the wide-ranging scope of the 
game's missions and their 
ability to draw you in. 

"While traveling on horseback 
to a mission, I often found 
myself side-tracked in pursuit 
of the many sub-quests. You 
can sharpen your survival skills 
by collecting flora, hunting 
dangerous animals like grizzly 
bears and cougars, scavenging 
for treasure, or perfecting 
your sharp-shooting skills by 
targeting the buzzards circling 
overhead." Most importantly, 
these tasks are designed to be as 
addictive as possible. As Bertz 
says, "each of these tasks has its 
own progression system, and 
your fame will increase along 
with your ranks." 


Speaking on the 
first topic, the 
Escapists Russ 

Pitts notes, there 
issomuchtosee 
and doin Red Dead 
Redemption, youll 
quickly become 
absorbed in poking 
at the edges, looking 
for where the lines 
are drawn.” 


Gamers also appreciate Red 
Dead Redemption’s massive 
scope. Amazon.com user David 
Peach compared the game with 
its sibling by calling it “GTA on 
steroids.” He continues on in his 
five-star review, saying, “There 
are so many side missions and 
quests, it’s tough to get bored.” 
Metacritic user Corey C. agrees: 
“With the addition of many 
mini-games, tons of random 
events, and even hunting, you'll 
have so much to do outside of 
the main storyline.” 


Go West, Young Man 
Many critics also consider Red 
Dead Redemption to be the 
closest thing gamers have to 
a quintessential Western tale. 
Gaming-Age's Aaron Vaughn 
puts it succinctly in his A-rating 
review: "While not as bustling as 
the scum of their cities have been, 
the American Old West still has 
plenty going on with a healthy 
mix of wildlife and humanity 
sprinkled across the landscape." 
There are plenty of games 
that have tried to recreate the 
wild frontier landscape of the 
Wild West, but few have suc- 
ceeded as admirably as Red Dead 
has. Titles like LucasArts' classic 
FPS Outlaws and Ubisoft's 
recent Call of Juarez: Bound in 
Blood were enjoyable takes on 
the genre, but none of them are 
remembered for offering a true 
taste of the rough-and-tumble 
era. "That has all changed," 
IGN’s Erik Brudvig proclaims in 
his review, “now that Rockstar, 
the group made famous for its 
Grand Theft Auto series, turned 
its eye towards the Wild West. 
No game maker has approached 
the period with as much passion 
and power as Red Dead Redemp- 
tion. This is the new bar that all 
Westerns must strive to reach.” 
While the game’s setting is 
made memorable thanks to 
the eye-pleasing graphics—the 
absence of the “grain” filter 
from GTAIV does wonders— 
and the terrific art direction, 
it’s the flora and the fauna that 
populates the dusty landscapes 
that truly give it life. Most of the 
credit goes to main protagonist 
John Marston and what Brudvig 
calls “a fantastic cast of support- 
ing characters.” This varied cast 
of saints and sinners is brought 
to life by some superb voice 
work. Says Cheat Code Central’s 
Johnathon Marx: “The voice 
acting is supremely well done; 
there are moments when you'll 
think you're watching Deadwood, 
Unforgiven, or Young Guns.” 
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Rockstar also earned kudos 
for nailing the overall audio 
design. The Western genre is 
known for specific visual cues 
like cowboy hats, six shooters, 
and tumbleweeds, but certain 
sounds and musical motifs 
have also become entrenched as 
artifacts of that era (or at least 
how popular culture depicts it). 
“Every boot step, quick draw, 
hoof clop, and gunshot drips 
with Wild Western authenticity,” 
GamePro's Will Herring notes 
in his 5.0 review, “capturing the 
iconic essence of the lone outlaw 
in an unforgiving environment 
to a whip-cracking tee.” 

As you read the reviews, the 
general sense seems to be that 
Rockstar has taken the well-worn 
tropes of the Wild West and 
distilled them into something 
new and exciting. And in typical 
Rockstar fashion, they’ve built 
an immense, all-encompassing 
world where something interest- 
ing waits down every dusty trail. 
Unfortunately, when dealing 
with a game of this size and 
scope, there are bound to be is- 
sues that crop up, and Red Dead 
is certainly no exception. 


The Good, the Bad 

and the Ugly 

Topping the relatively small 

list of complaints lodged by 
both critics and fans alike is a 
variety of glitches and bugs that 
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sometimes “break” the game. 
IGN's Brudvig encountered a 
few during his playthrough: 
“While playing I noticed the 
occasional bug (once during a 
cutscene the game rendered 
two of the same character do- 
ing different animations, creat- 
ing a weird ghosting effect) 
and the game did freeze during 
loading a couple of times." 

Manj gamers have also noted 
random bugs as well, including 
ones where you fall through 
the level architecture and ones 
that "stick" you to parts of the 
surrounding environment. In 
his Amazon.com user review, 

C. Thompson "Kabob" speaks 
of "several glitches that pretty 
much leave you dead in the 
water." The solution was some- 
thing most gamers dread having 
to resort to: "My only option 
was to load a saved game." 

The game's overall difficulty 
is also a point of contention, 
thanks to the auto-lock on 
and Dead Eye features (the 
latter slows down time and lets 
you target multiple enemies 
who are then gunned down 
rapid-fire style). A member of 
the GameSpot forums named 
bshanholtzer addressed the issue 
ina thread he created titled "Did 
anyone else stop using Dead Eye 
in single player?" 

"The combat just felt so 
easy, bshanholtzer writes. 'Just 
click the right stick and take 
everyone out in one fail [sic 
swoop every single time.” When 
he stopped using Dead Eye, he 
found that it actually improved 
his experience significantly. 
“The game suddenly came back 
to life for me. The shootouts are 
much more intense especially 
with the weapons becoming 
much less accurate. I also found 
myself using more tactics going 
into a situation with multiple 
bandits under cover. This 
definitely strengthened the 


shooting portion of the game 
for me and got me out of my 
feeling of boredom.” 

The game's vaunted 
multiplayer offerings also had 
a bit of a rocky start. While 
most agree that it's fun and 
offers a tremendous sense of 
value to the overall package, 
it isn't without its own set of 
issues. As Cheat Code Central's 
Marx notes, "it does suffer a 
bit from poor connections; it 
seemed like the majority of 
people I was matched to deal 
with low connectivity issues. 
Additionally, due to the open- 
world, realm-like lobbies, people 
often spend a lot more time 
just exploring than actually 
participating in organized play." 

1UP reader LEERADICAL42 
also took issue with the Free 
Roam mode, which allows 
online gamers unfettered 
access to the game world. In a 
comment posted to the site's 
official review, he calls the 
mode a "great concept [that] 
does not work." He then goes 
onto list several reasons why, 
focusing specifically on the 
huge advantage that experi- 
enced gamers have over new 
players who start out with 
basic equipment. 

Metacritic user Phil G. also 
wondered why certain obvious 
aspects were left out of the 
online experience. "Why can't I 
play the poker/blackjack mini- 
games against my friends?" 
he asks in his 6-out-of-10 user 
review. "Why do they remove 
most of the civilians and such 
from the cities? Why does my 
money disappear every time I 
leave someplace instead of be- 
ing used like [experience points] 
for upgrades? If I break the law, 
why do the sheriffs only come 
after me instead of the posse? 
Just a few of the problems with 
what realistically was the main 
selling point of the game.” 


While quibbles like these are 
relatively minor, they do high- 
light legitimate faults in Red 
Dead's design. Still, it doesn't 
seem to trouble the majority 
of its fans. Another Metacritic 
user, Brendon N., sums up the 
overwhelming opinion in a 
subsequent post: “ГЇЇ give the 
bugs a big fat pass,” he says. “Se- 
riously, this game is amazing.” 


A Fistful of Dollars 

Of course, critical success doesn’t 
always guarantee commercial 
success (see Beyond Good and 
Evil and Psychonauts, among 
many others), and some pundits 
questioned Red Dead Redemp- 
tion’s sales potential from the 
very beginning. Michael Pachter, 
an analyst for Wedbush Morgan, 
questioned the viability of the 
title in his monthly column for 
Industrygamer. “Whether [it] 

is a blockbuster franchise will 
depend upon whether the game 
resonates with a large segment 
of the market,” he says. Because 
the game is set in the American 
Wild West, Pachter felt it would 
have limited appeal not just 
internationally, but domestically 
as well. 

"My bias is that a game that 
is set in the U.S. West will not 
be particularly appealing to 
European audiences, and a 
game where the most powerful 
weapon is a Gatling gun will 
not be particularly appealing 
to U.S. audiences," he says. 

He predicted sales of 2 to 3 
million units depending on a 
variety of factors; while this 
is a strong showing for any 
franchise, it's a conservative 
number when compared to 
the sales numbers of previous 
GTA titles. 

“I remain skeptical that the 
game will be considered a 'block- 
buster franchise, and certainly 
do not expect sales to rival those 
of GTA,” Pachter concludes. 


Some analysts had a more 
positive outlook for Red Dead's 
sales. According to a report by 
industry news site Gamasutra, 
Doug Cruetz, an analyst for the 
Cowen Group, noted the high 
number of preorders and the 
expansive marketing strategy 
behind the game as indicators 
of strong performance; it's 
also the reason why he nearly 
doubled his prediction for first 
year sales from 2.2 million to 4 
million units. 

Red Dead Redemption did 
have a strong debut, selling 
almost 600,000 units on the first 
day alone, according to a report 
by VGChartz. Gameindustry. 
biz also noted in a story posted 
to their website less than a 
month after the game's release 
that Rockstar had sold 5 million 
copies, a clear sign of the game's 
strong performance at retail. Of 
course, it's impossible to predict 
long-term performance potential 
based just on these initial 
numbers, but what is clear is that 
Rockstar's Western epic has a lot 
of work to do before it can stand 
in the same leagues as its big city 
cousins; after all, every core GTA 
game after GTAIII has each sold 
at least 15 million copies. 


Riding Off 

Into The Sunset 

Only time will tell if Red Dead 
Redemption will join the GTA 
series at the top of the charts, 
but there is no denying the fact 
that Rockstar has once again 
created something that gamers 
are excited about. The majority 
of critics and gamers are clearly 
enthralled by the company's 
latest effort, and it further 
cements their reputation as 
one of the leading developers 
working in the industry today, 
which is something even 
Rockstar, a company used to 
sales in the tens of millions, can 
profit from.—Tae K. Kim 


Alan Wake 


Ambitious and unique, but ultimately flawed, 
Remedy’s psychological thriller didn’t quite live 
up to expectations. 


Xbox 360 


= Developer: Remedy 

= Publisher: Microsoft 
Game Studios 

в ESRB: Т 


fter the huge success 
of its Max Payne 
franchise, beginning 


with the original game for 

3D Realms in 2001 and later 
with its sequel in 2003, it’s 

safe to say that Remedy 
Entertainment's follow-up was 
highly anticipated by gamers. 
Originally announced at E3 way 
back in 2005 as a PlayStation 

3, PC, and Xbox 360 title, the 
studio's "psychological thriller" 
has taken nearly six years to 
complete, and its gestation was 
plagued by delays and strategic 
rethinks. To the chagrin of PS3 
fans, Remedy revealed that the 
game would be an Xbox 360 and 
DirectX 10 PC-exclusive at E3 
in 2006, and the Finnish studio 
has spent the intervening years 
polishing a brand-new game 
engine, and working on an 
elaborate episodic story that 
would mimic the narrative flow 
of a TV show. In a surprising 
move earlier this year, Microsoft 


both shocked and deeply 
irritated PC gamers when it 
revealed that it would not be 
publishing the Windows version 
of the game, despite indications 
from Remedy that development 
had been completed. 

Not only was its produc- 
tion troubled, but Alan Wake's 
launch was also rather bumpy: 
In an unfortunate twist of fate, 
it released on the same day as 
Rockstar's Red Dead Redemp- 
tion. Thanks to the glowing 
praise and positive word-of- 
mouth of heaped on Rockstar's 
old-West title, Remedy's opus 
found itself overlooked and 
left out of the broader gaming 
conversation, despite garnering 
generally positive reviews from 
the press. Metacritic pins its 
aggregate score at 83 percent 
based on critiques from 99 
different outlets, with the score 
range topping out at full marks 
of 100 percent to a low of just 
60. GamePro gave the game 
a solid four-out-of-five, and 
reviewer Xav de Matos noted 
that it boasted a "strong story 
and haunting conclusion," while 
bemoaning an over-reliance 
on video-game-style repetitive 
combat, and characters that 


"take on typical 'horror movie 
character’ qualities.” 

The excitement prior to 
release, and indeed the bulk of 
the enthusiasm from critics, 
has focused on the game’s 
narrative structure and the 
episodic approach that has 
drawn comparisons with David 
Lynch's Twin Peaks. Sam Lake, 
the lead writer on the game 
acknowledged the Lynch con- 
nection in a recent interview 
with GamePro, but noted that 
"it was also influenced by The 
Twilight Zone. Other shows like 
Northern Exposure, The X-Files, 
and Buffy: The Vampire Slayer 
served as additional inspira- 
tion." The Buffy influence is 
something that, as far as we 
can tell, none of us noted and at 
first glance seems specious. In 
retrospect though, it's clear that 
the visual effect when the bad 
guys are dispatched is aestheti- 
cally very similar to that of a 
staked vampire in Whedon's 
tour de force. 

The game is divided into six 
self-contained installments 
that slowly unravel the titular 
protagonist's story, and the 
overall focus is very much 
on providing an immersive 
story packed with both action 
and simple environmental 
puzzles. They also serve as 
a convenient structure that 
comfortably accommodates 
the older audience at which 
the game is aimed. "Having an 
episodic game is a difficult but 
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the game, Id been 
bombarded with so 
many unexplained, 
contradictory 
scenes that I didnt 
know up from 
down anymore.99 
—Chris Kohler, Wired 


ingenious idea and I actually 
felt like I was playing through 
this twisted little television 
show complete with awkward 
moments, quirky characters 
and terrifying sequences,” says 
GamePro reader burzum0603. 
“As a dad of two very active 
kids, it was great finishing an 
episode, walking away from 
the game to play with my 
sons, and then later coming 
back and getting refreshed on 
what’s happened. This made 
everything flow and kept the 
confusion level to a minimum.” 
Wired's Chris Kohler 
disagrees about the level of 
confusion caused, and serves 
asa great example of how 
polarized critics have been of 
the game. In his six-out-of-10 
review, the lowest noted in 
Metacritic's aggregation, he 
noted, "By the end of the 
game, I'd been bombarded 


REVIEWS 


with so many unexplained, 
contradictory scenes that I 
didn’t know up from down 
anymore. Some major plot 
revelations later in the game 
introduce a whole universe of 
possible explanations. And why 
not, when we know the main 
character is just making it all 
up as he goes along? When 
presented with an infinite 
number of possible resolutions, 
any answer is going to feel 
arbitrary. Alan Wake starts 
strong but finishes weak. 
Neither the gameplay nor the 
story deliver on their potential 
by the time the credits roll.” 

Kotaku’s Brian Crecente 
couldn’t have expressed a more 
different sentiment. “I am open 
to the potential of the year’s 
games, but I still can't imagine 
that Alan Wake will be topped 
in 2010,” he gushed. “It tells a 
story that is engaging, and yes, 
emotional. It makes you care, 
it delivers scares. But most 
importantly it redefines interac- 
tive storytelling. More aptly put, 
Alan Wake finally delivers on a 
phrase so overused that it has 
become a joke.” 

Much of the praise for the 
game focused on its narrative 
presentation and characteriza- 
tion, but like many games that 
have pushed the medium in 
this direction, like Heavy Rain 
or Indigo Prophecy, it’s the 
tension caused by creating an 
interactive story that presents 
the greatest problems for Alan 
Wake. The narrative flow is con- 
stantly interrupted by elements 
deemed necessary to make it a 
“video game.” 

The Onion AV Club’s John 
Teti noted, “Alan Wake is 
undermined by the developers’ 
fear that, after they spent five 
years on the game, players 
might not get it. This neurosis 
is embodied by the protagonist, 
whose patronizing narration 
overexplains even the most 


Bottom Line: | 


Like Heavy Rain or 
Indigo Prophecy, 
its the tension 
caused by creating 
an interactive story 
that presents the 
greatest problems 
for Alan Wake. 


minor turning points. No 
allusion goes unexplicated: 

Wake notes, David Brent-style, 
that an ax murderer chopping 

at the door is ‘like Nicholson in 
The Shining. He also manages 

to spoil the already-easy 

puzzles. ‘The Viking boat looked 
imposing, almost like a battering 
ram, he intones, 30 seconds 


Remedy Entertainment's Max Payne 


franchise has sold over 7 million copies. 


before you use a Viking boat 
as a battering ram. It’s the 
stuff of drinking games— 
take a shot every time Wake 
says something that any 
sentient observer would 
already know. The exposition 
is a minor distraction at first, 
but it’s so clumsy, frequent, 
and predictable that it 
becomes a hilarious sideshow. 
Not exactly the right vibe for 
a thriller.” 

Despite giving it the 
highest-scoring review from 
any outlet, The Escapist’s 
Susan Arendt also had trouble 
with this aspect of Alan 
Wake. “Alan Wake nails its 
story perfectly,” she writes, 
“but stumbles when it tries 
to shoehorn traditional game 
mechanics into the experi- 
ence.” Ina featured post 
on Gamasutra, contributor 
Marc Bell echoes this senti- 
ment. “Alan Wake is a good 
game,” he says. “But with all 
its problems it can never go 
past that for me. There were 
constant reminders that I was 
playing a video game, and the 
world never got a chance to 
take hold.” 

Core to these “video-game” 
elements that were so evident 
are two specific mechanics 
that drew commentary from 
many. First is the way that 
the game grapples with the 
notion of light and darkness 
as an arbitrary gameplay me- 
chanic. Spookily “possessed” 
townsfolk and objects can 
only be defeated after being 
bathed in light to subdue 
them. Fortunately, Wake has 
a flashlight at his disposal, 
but the use of it introduces a 
clumsy resource management 
element in the shape of its 
battery power. “The light and 
dark mechanic was terrifi- 
cally executed,” says GamePro 
reader Phillipe Bosher. “But 
it didn't feel like a game 
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changer—something Remedy 
promised when comparing it to 
their previous use of Bullet time 
in Max Payne.” 

Second was the way that the 
game offers the opportunity to 
collect pages of manuscript that 
foreshadow upcoming events in 
the game, while also fleshing out 
characters and providing some 
much-needed explanation of 
individuals’ motivations. Critics 
were torn on the effective- 
ness of this concept, and many 
noted that while it encouraged 
the player to deviate from the 
(usually quite obvious) linear 
path through the game, it broke 
the narrative tension in favor 
of a simple collection mechanic. 
GamePro’s Xav de Matos also 
complained that the completist 


Max Payne is also widely 


“ H 
credited with popularizing the bullet-time 


behavior encouraged by this 
is unnecessarily punitive due 
to the fact that “some of the 
manuscript's pages can only be 
collected in the game's ‘Night- 
mare’ difficulty setting—Alan 
Wake's ‘very hard’ mode—that 
only becomes accessible once the 
game has been completed.” 
The Official Xbox Magazine's 
Francesca Reyes was less critical 
of the concept in her nine-out- 
of-10 review. "Ultimately, how 
much you enjoy Alan Wake's 
rollercoaster ride depends on 
how invested you become in 
its sophisticated yarn," she 
explained. "And it's one hell of 
a story, capped off by a quiet, 
breathtaking denouement that 
makes good on the opening 
lines of Alan's initial descent. 


Everything in between is just a 
trail of breadcrumbs leading you 
back to what you slowly realize 
you already knew. Accomplish- 
ing this narrative sleight of hand 
is rare in video games, and Rem- 
edy's success at it is a testament 
to what imaginative storytellers 
can do with the medium." 
Though quite a different kind 
of game, it's clear that Alan 
Wake shares much with Quantic 
Dream's Heavy Rain. Both games 
boast hugely ambitious dramatic 
concepts that are held back by 
a desire from their creators' to 
satiate what are thought to be 
the "needs" of gamers. While 
admirable in its intent, Alan 
Wake suffers when it underes- 
timates the sophistication of its 
audience.—John Davison 
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Super Mario Galaxy 2 


Mario’s latest adventure offers a telling glimpse 
into the secret of his decades-long success 


= mDevelöper: Nintendo 
= Publisher: Nintendo 
m ESRB: E 


intendo's mustachioed 
plumber made his 
debut 29 years ago 


in the arcade classic Donkey 
Kong, but he's managed to 
stay relevant over the course 
of his entire career and across 
several generations of gaming. 
The biggest reason for this 

lies in his versatility: Mario 

is less a character and more å 
platform through which Shigeru 
Miyamoto and his team can 
explore and articulate specific 
design ideas. This is how Mario 
so effortlessly steps into a 
variety of roles, whether it’s 

as a sports star (Mario Tennis, 
Strikers Charged), a friendly 


host (Mario Party), or the heroic 
leading man (the “core” Mario 
titles). It allows Nintendo a 
great deal of flexibility and 
room to experiment in ways 
most other developers can't. 

“He isn't tailored or morphed 
to fit in with designers’ grand 
ideas,” the Telegraph's Tom Hog- 
gins writes. “It's the other way 
around. For lesser developers 
this could be constrictive but 
for Nintendo’s designers, it’s 
liberating. They already know 
how to make Mario move, leav- 
ing them free to concentrate on 
making him fly.” 

This is what ultimately makes 
Mario’s latest adventure, Super 
Mario Galaxy 2, such a success- 
ful title: not only does it rely on 
the proven concepts of the past, 
it also features a treasure trove 
of new ideas that are cycled 
through in rapid fashion, with 


Mario acting as an anchor point 
to help gamers make sense of 
it all. Wired's Chris Kohler de- 
scribes Galaxy 2 as “a veritable 
creativity bomb, a megaton 
explosion of new ideas,” which 
also perfectly captures the 
secret of Mario’s success: 30 
years and countless titles later, 
he is still able to surprise and 
delight us. 

Admittedly, Galaxy 2 does 
recycle many of the core 
concepts established in the first 
title, which some critics found 
lamentable. “Unsurprisingly, 
the novelty of the outer-space 
milieu is diminished the second 
time around,” The Onion A.V. 
Club’s Scott Jones says. “Seeing 
Mario soar like a superhero 
between planets just isn't as 
thrilling as it once was." But 
even Jones concedes that 
the disappointment quickly 
fades: "[O]nce you arrive 
on said planets, the age-old 
Mario charm kicks in. It's 
confounding how this simple 
world can evoke feelings of 
curiosity, wonder, and dread all 
at once.” 
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Aggregate Ratings of Notable Mario Titles: 


The staff of Edge magazine 
felt the same way, noting 
“Nintendo handles its busy 
traditions with poise, finding the 
best way to incorporate three 
decades of enemies, mechan- 
ics, and audio cues, and always 
leaving room for a perfect twist.” 
They conclude by hinting at the 
frontiers the franchise may still 
yet explore. "We've come so far, 
from stepping on mushrooms to 
drop-kicking meteors into the 
heart of the sun; Galaxy 2 offers 
a new understanding of where 
we've been, [and] a new sense of 
wonder at where we'll go next." 

1UP's Justin Haywald also took 
joy in the game's inventiveness, 
noting how it plays off the founda- 
tion of the first game while still 
offering something new. "[It] takes 
everything its predecessor did and 
maintains that urgent sense of 
wonder and discovery," he writes, 
"creating a world that copies its 
past self, yet keeps the freshness 
that made it so exciting when the 
first game debuted two years ago." 
He continues, "everything...speaks 
to a level of craftsmanship that 
only comes from years of refine- 
ment and reinvention." 


Super Mario 64 (1996): 94 
Super Mario RPG (1996): 88 


Mario Party (1999): 79 
New Super Mario Bros Wii (2009): 87 


Of course, every long-running 
franchise with a successful track 
record—GTA, Madden, Resident 
Evil, and Final Fantasy, to name 
a few—has a set of defining 
characteristics that permeate 
each installment in the series; 
think of it terms of DNA: while 
each member of a given family 
is unique, they all share similar 
traits. SMG2 definitely bears 
the mark of its predecessors, but 
what makes it so interesting is 
that it also willfully flaunts its 
heritage as well as the tropes 
that define the platforming 
genre. While other titles cling 
steadfastly to established ideas, 
Galaxy 2 ventures high above 
the clouds without the benefit of 
a safety net. 

GamePro's reviewer Benjamin 
PerLee found this to be the most 
interesting aspect of the game. 
"What makes Galaxy 2 such a 
unique beast, then, is that it 
demonstrates a clear disregard 
for the rules as well as the idea 
of mechanical consistency," he 
says. "Galaxy 2 is a constant 
deluge of fresh ideas that are 
successful. [It's] a gameplay ex- 
perience that charges forward on 


Wireds Chris Kohler 
describes Galaxy 
2as“a veritable 
creativity bomb, 
amegaton explo- 
sion of new ideas,” 
which also per- 
fectly captures the 
secret of Marios 
success: 30 years 
and countless titles 
later, he is still able 
tosurprise and 
delight us. 
Tee 
its own rapidly changing terms. 
We, the lucky players, are only 
along for the ride.” 

That such a gamble paid off— 
with an aggregate score of 98 on 
Metacritic, the game now stands 
as the highest-rated Wii game 


to date—speaks volumes about 
the development team’s deft 


3 


touch. When dealing with such a 
storied franchise, the temptation 
to play it safe is undeniably 
strong; this ensures that you 
won't alienate the dieheard 
fanbase while also allowing you 
to mine the established canon 
for ideas. Nintendo could have 
easily produced a follow-up 
that adhered to the traditional 
sequel formula of “more of the 
same,” but rather than rest on 
their laurels—remember the 
original Galaxy earned its own 
impressive aggregate score 
of 97—they reworked the 
original game design to produce 
something altogether unique. 
It's this sort of entrepreneur- 
ial spirit that has allowed Mario 
to withstand the test of time 
while contemporaries like Sonic 
and Crash Bandicoot have fallen 
by the wayside. Even as times 
change and a new stable of stars 
like Master Chief and Kratos 
emerge into the limelight, Nin- 
tendo's mustachioed plumber 
is still going strong, and Super 
Mario Galaxy 2 is the latest title 
to showcase exactly why he's 
managed to stay relevant for so 
long.—Tae K. Kim 
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StarCraft 


We take a look back at the 12-year history of 
Blizzard's award-winning RTS franchise 


PC, Mac 


m Developer: Blizzard 
= Publisher: Blizzard 
mESRB:T 


here's no doubt that 
StarCraft II's release 
has been breathlessly 


awaited; 12 years have passed 
since the original was released 
to much acclaim and fanfare 
and a lot has happened since 
then. That's why we thought 

it would be interesting to trace 
the history of the franchise 

to this point, in order to shed 
some light on how the franchise 
became such a phenomenon, 
and why the sequel is so highly 
anticipated. 

Like Wings of Liberty, the 
first StarCraft launched into an 
atmosphere drenched with hype, 
excitement, and fervor. Thanks 


StarCraft Timeline: 


to the success of Warcraft II, 
fans had sky-high expecta- 
tions for the sci-fi RTS title, 
and those expectations were, 
for the most part, met, and in 
some cases exceeded. The game 
received high scores across the 
board and would go on to win 
several awards from various 
publications like PC Gamer and 
Computer Gaming World. 

The game’s popularity grew 
quickly, but the overall brand 
temporarily became a victim of 
its own success as fans began 
clamoring for more content; 
unfortunately, Blizzard has 
always been notoriously 
careful when releasing new 
titles. To address the demand, 
they outsourced the develop- 
ment of an add-on pack called 
Insurrection: Campaigns to a 
now-defunct company called 
Aztech New Media. Released 


1997: Battle.net Launches 
1998: StarCraft is released 


in the summer of 1998, 

the expansion was quickly 
skewered by the press. Game- 
Spot reviewer Greg Kasavin 
found the mission pack to 

be, “a hasty and unprofes- 
sional single- and multiplayer 
supplement...designed to prey 
on those who cannot wait for 
the forthcoming official add- 
on, Brood War.” 

Another add-on, titled Retribu- 
tion, was developed by Wizard- 
Works Software and released 
later in 1998. Although it wasn't 
as critically panned as Insurrec- 
tion, most regarded it to be ап 
average addition. Blizzard swiftly 
silenced the naysayers by releas- 
ing its own add-on, Brood War, a 
few months later. The expansion 
debuted to critical acclaim and fi- 
nancial success thanks to its new 
campaigns, music, extra units for 
each race, map tilesets, and unit/ 
building upgrades. 

With the brand back on 
track, Blizzard expanded its 
reach by tapping into the bur- 
geoning console market with 
a port for the Nintendo 64. 
Many felt it was a worthwhile 


1998: StarCraft: Broodwars is released 


2000: StarCraft on the Nintendo 64 
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2002: StarCraft: Ghost is announced... 
2006:...then put on “indefinite hold” 


version, though the console 
wasn't quite up to the task of 
running a real-time strategy 
game smoothly, and the overall 
presentation suffered as a result. 
The controller was also a poor 
substitute for the tried-and-true 
keyboard-mouse combo despite 
a specialized interface. Still, the 
game was fairly successful, gar- 
nering an aggregate Metacritic 
score of 80. 

Years later, Blizzard would 
push further into the console 
space with StarCraft: Ghost, 

a third-person action/stealth 
game made exclusively for 
consoles, But the title suffered 
many production delays before 
it was finally shuttered. Blizzard 
cited a lack of technological 
advancement for Ghost's “in- 
definite hold” status, and while 
we may never know the true 
reason for the game’s cancella- 
tion, it was no doubt affected by 
the memory of those lackluster 
add-on packs released prior to 
Brood War. Thankfully, this 
allowed Blizzard to focus on 

the core StarCraft brand, and 

it has since been reported that 
development of StarCraft II be- 
gan around the time of Ghost's 
cancellation. 

As the years passed, StarCraft 
continued to enjoy a consistent 
level of popularity; it became a 
staple of LAN (local area net- 
work) parties across America, and 
the monolithic Battle.net service, 
which helped popularize concepts 
like tournament ladders and 
game-type filters, helped foster a 
booming online community. This 
was especially true in South Ko- 
rea, where StarCraft blossomed 
into a national obsession, inspir- 
inga competitive gaming league, 
a line of snack products, and 
eventually a 24-hour TV channel 
dubbed StarCraft TV. 

StarCraft's popularity would 
go relatively unchallenged 
until Blizzard's next RTS title, 
Warcraft III, was released in July 


2007: StarCraft ll is announced 
2009: Battle.net 2.0 launches 


But time willbe 
the true arbiter 
indetermining 
whether StarCraft II 
can overcome the 
hype and angst sur 


rounding its release. 


Regardless, it's safe 
tosay that every 
fan can agree with 
thenameless Ma- 
rine featured in the 
gamesteaser trailer 
when he says, 15 
about damn time” 


2009: Beta sign-ups for StarCraft |! open 


2009: StarCraft 115 beta begins 


2002. It would take close to five 
years for the franchise to blaze 
its way back to relevance: on 
May 19, 2007, Blizzard officially 
announced the development of 
StarCraft II during the Blizzard 
Worldwide Invitational in Seoul, 
South Korea. The announce- 
ment generated significant 
buzz, with the loudest, most 
earthshaking response pre- 
dictably coming from South 
Korea, where the news drew 
chaotic cheering from fans who 
attended the unveiling. 

The fanbase’s excitement 
would be dampened by a few 
surprise announcements, 
however. In 2008, Blizzard 
revealed that StarCraft II would 
be released in three install- 
ments, with the Terran-focused 
Wings of Liberty coming first, 
followed by a Protoss campaign, 
and a Zerg-centric third release. 
Then, in June 2009 Blizzard's 
Rob Pardo announced that LAN 
support would not be included; 
the news was upsetting for a 
significant portion of the com- 
munity, and it became clear that 
Blizzard and Activision were 
counting on the newly revealed 
Battle.net 2.0 to act as a form 
of piracy protection. Of course, 
these issues were quickly forgot- 
ten when Blizzard released a 
multiplayer beta in early 2010. 
The beta proved massively popu- 
lar, generating a ton of interest, 
and even though it was an early 
build meant to test server loads 
and unit balance, it gave every- 
one an invigorating taste of the 
forthcoming sequel. 

That's where we stand today, 
with the memory of the beta still 
fresh in our thoughts and the 
game set for release on July 27. 
Looking back at the history of 
the franchise, it's clear that Bliz- 
zard has a lot riding on the suc- 
cess of StarCraft II. The last title 
the company released was World 
of Warcraft back in 2004; while 
the game has been immensely 


successful, Blizzard obviously 
needs another hit. StarCraft II's 
success will also be critical in 
deciding the viability of its bur- 
geoning Battle.net 2.0 service. 
With 12 years of substantial his- 
tory behind it, the anticipation 
for StarCraft II has reached fever 
pitch. It faces an uphill battle as 
far expectations are concerned; 
it's also impossible to discount 
the intangible air of disappoint- 
ment that arose from the many 
controversial decisions Blizzard 
made regarding the game's 
release. But time will be the true 
arbiter in determining whether 
StarCraft II can overcome the 
hype and angst surrounding its 
release. Regardless, it's safe to 
say that every fan can agree with 
the nameless Marine featured in 
the game's teaser trailer when he 
says, "It's about damn time." 
—Kyle Horner 
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After the Credits: 
Rob Nelson on 
Red Dead Redemption 


ith Red Dead 
Redemption earning 
high praise from the 


critics, we talked to Rock- 

star Games Art Director Rob 
Nelson about how the team put 
together such an ambitious title 
and reinvented the sandbox. 
For the ardent supporters of 
the game’s storytelling Nelson 
explains the design choices that 
powered the game’s memorable 
plot, characters, and setting. 
For detractors who bemoan 

the game's online Free Roam, 
Nelson presents his very unique 


experience that could only take 
place in the game's open-world 
multiplayer mode. 


GamePro: At the start of 
development, were there any 
concerns about putting an open- 
world setting in an era where the 
technology was limited, while 
keeping the Grand Theft Auto 
style of wonder? 

Rob Nelson: Yeah, I think so. 
Before this generation came 
along, I don't think we had the 
technology available to create 
the visuals we wanted. Even 


with this technology, it took us 
a while to figure it out and get 
it to look right. There was a lot 
of iteration, a lot of work, a lot 
of back-and-forth between the 
artists and programmers to get 
the game drawing far enough 
and holding up visually at long 
distances. It was a challenge for 
sure, but we're really happy with 
the results. 


GP: Were there worries that 
creating an open world like this 
with wide-open spaces, contrast- 
ing with GTA’s modern approach, 
would cause the player to get lost? 
RN: I don't know if it was a con- 
cern; it was something that we 
had to be mindful of. With GTA 
set in an urban environment, 
there's always something going 


on and something to look at. 
There are cars to steal and peo- 
ple walking around everywhere, 
so there are lots of distractions. 
With Red Dead Redemption, 

it was the complete opposite, 
so we had to determine what 
to fill this world with so that it 
seemed more natural without 
being boring. We worked a lot 
to determine the right amount 
of wildlife and dynamic activi- 
ties like people coming to you 
for help, so it wasn't a worry, 
but it was something we were 
aware of. 


GP: How exhaustive was the 
research for this game? 

RN: The research was as 
exhaustive as we could make 
it—we had a lot of people 


involved in that and we looked 
at every source we could think 
of, whether it was movies, old 
newspapers, catalogues, and 
books. Luckily, the guys at 
Rockstar San Diego are close to 
Old West locations, so we had 
a lot of visual reference at hand 
to make it look and feel right. 


GP: There aren't many forms of 
media that take place during this 
“End of the West” period. Was it 
always Rockstar's intention to 
tackle that time period? Were there 
any influences on that decision? 
RN: The first [Red Dead] 
game dealt with this sort-of 
quintessential Western time 
period with all of the types of 
characters you come to expect 
from typical Westerns. We 


ee We thought this 
period at the end 
of the Old West 
and the onset of 
the modern age 
was just a really 
compelling time 
that would give 
us alot to play off 
ofthis outlaw 
being part ofa 
dying era.99 


thought this period at the end 
of the Old West and the onset 
of the modern age was just a re- 
ally compelling time that would 
give us a lot to play off of—this 
outlaw being part of a dying era 
and being caught in between. 
We always sort of liked that 
era. [The movie] The Wild 
Bunch was set during a similar 
time, and we really enjoyed 
that film. There were some 
similar themes throughout that 
movie, and it was something 
we definitely looked at while 
developing this game. 


GP: With the game set very far in 
the timeline of the Old West, do 
you feel like you can tell more of 
this story with the limited time left 
after the game's conclusion? 


RN: We haven't really discussed 
it too much. We still have a 
bunch of stuff planned for DLC 
and other things we're doing. In 
terms of extending the time line, 
we haven't really talked about it, 
but I'm sure we could come up 
with something. There's always 
something interesting going 
on—we're never thinking, "Oh, 
that's just a lame period of his- 
tory, and there's nothing we can 
do with that." 

I wouldn't be concerned if 
we continued do it a day after, 
three years later, or whenever we 
decide if we go that route. 


GP: It's interesting you mention 
three years...has there been any 
thought of having Jack serve as a 
protagonist? 
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RN: [Laughs] That was just a 
random comment. I could have 
said 13 years. I’m sure people 
are speculating on that, but 
right now we’re just watching 
this one. We were hoping it 
would resonate with people. It 
seems to be, and we're thrilled 
about that. We'll see where 

it goes and decide what, if 
anything, we'll do to add to 
this story. 


GP: Red Dead Redemption 
seemed to have much more of a 
serious tone than the Grand Theft 
Auto games. Was there a conscious 
effort to make John Marston more 
of a serious character? Having a 
married protagonist seemed like 
quite a departure from previous 
Rockstar protagonists... 


RN: I think it had more to do 
with the story we wanted to 
tell. Whatever game we make, 
we decide what we want it 

to be about and then try to 

be as faithful to that original 
vision as possible. So I don't 
think we set out to make him 
more serious than Niko [from 
GTAIV] or to make him married 
because another character loves 
him. We came up with what we 
thought was a compelling story 
and tried to make the charac- 
ter's actions fit with a person in 
his position. 


GP: Did you always have a plan 
for how John's story would end? 
RN: I don't think we had it 
planned right from the start, 
but fairly early along in 


Were always try- 
ing with our mul- 
tiplayer to push it 
innew directions.. 
with Free Roam, 
we were really 
tryingtotake the 
idea of you being 
apersonin this 
worldliving with 
others and going 
onadventures 
with them. 


development, we determined 
how we thought it should end 
and worked towards that. I 
think most people who have 
played the game would agree 
that it's the best way we could 
have ended this story. 


GP: The missions that take 
place on John's ranch and allow 
you to interact with his family— 
were they included to allow the 
player to become more attached 
to his character? 

RN: I can't remember exactly 
when we decided to add those, 
but as they developed, that's 
what they became. You had 

to get to know John’s family 
to get to know John. It was 

a part we felt very strongly 
about including. 


GP: There's been a bit of fan 
speculation about the man in 

the black top hat and whether he 
represents God or Satan. Why 

did you include that character 
throughout the game? Did you 
have a definitive role for him? 

RN: We really put a lot of 
thought into those stranger 
missions. We wanted them to 
feel special and weird—just have 
some sort of emotional impact 
on the player. It’s just really cool 
to be riding through the wilder- 
ness and come upon a woman in 
a dress or a man staring out over 
a cliff who happens to know 
your name. It’s very eerie and 
strange. It’s something we had 

a lot of ideas about. Hopefully 
we picked the best ones. We just 
love doing that stuff. 


I can't tell you whether that 
guy was God, the devil, the 
smoke monster [from Lost], or 
anything like that [laughs]. 


GP: Is there anything about the 
game that people haven't really 
discovered that youd like to get 
out there? 
RN: According to NeoGAF, 
they've found everything. Seri- 
ously, though, the thing about 
Red Dead Redemption is that it's 
so big, I'm still surprised by it. I 
think that people haven't played 
the multiplayer enough. It's 
something that they need to try. 
Ijust had an amazing 
multiplayer experience last night. 
I was playing Free Roam but I 
didn’t have a headset, so I was 
just walking around. You get 


experience points for just talking 
to people, but generally people 
don't like to co-operate—they 
just like to shoot you. So I was 
looking for people to co-operate 
with, and I found a group of guys 
up in the mountains, hunting. I 
put my gun away and walked up 
to them to show them I wanted 
to work with them without 
telling them through a headset. 
So they were saying, "oh, another 
dude!" Which led me to walk 
closer...then they shot me. 

I'm sort of a vindictive per- 
son, so I decided to come back 
and just hide in the woods like 
a guerilla cowboy, just taking 
shots at those guys while they 
were doing hunting challenges. 
Sometimes, an animal like a 
bear or a boar would find and 


attack me—sometimes killing 
me, sometimes me killing them, 
sometimes me running for my 
life while a cougar was chasing 
me. But I could hear the group 
of guys online laughing about 
it through the TV, and my wife 
found it pretty funny, too. 

We're always trying with our 
multiplayer to push it in new 
directions. We have the standard 
modes, and new things we've 
created, but with Free Roam, 
we were really trying to take the 
idea of you being a person in 
this world living with others and 
going on adventures with them. 
Ithink it's our most successful 
effort to date. 

People seem to be having fun 
with it...at least those two guys 
with the headsets were. El 


ay Pavlina has only 
developed one video 
game in his life (so 
far), but it’s caught 
on in a big way 
thanks to its major 
nostalgic appeal. 
Super Mario Bros. Crossover, 
a Flash game on Newgrounds. 
com that brings 8-bit heroes like 
Mega Man, Link, and Samus 
into the world of Super Mario 
Bros., has made quite a splash 
on blogs and forums in recent 
months, springing Pavlina and 
his multimedia development 
company, Exploding Rabbit, into 
the spotlight. Introducing classic 
characters into other games has 
rarely been done as well as in 


The Adventurer 

"It was very difficult to program Link's 
boomerang—especially getting it to come 
back after it's thrown. It was worth it, since 
he's Nintendo’s most popular character 
besides Mario, and his shooting sword is a 
great visual callback.” 


The Robot 

“While I'm glad this game lets you shoot 
Goombas with his mega buster (especially 
the charge shot), Mega Man's death 
animation and sound effect are the best in 
the group.” 


The Ninja 

“Getting Ryu [Hayabusa from Ninja 
Gaiden] to climb walls intuitively was pretty 
difficult, but it really adds a new dimension 
to the gameplay. His flagpole sound effect is 
my favorite of the group—it's from the cut 
scenes in the original [Ninja Gaiden].” 


The Demon Hunter 

"It was difficult making [Castlevania's] Simon 
Belmont work in Super Mario Bros. Crossover 
while still staying true to his original poorly 
designed jump controls. We updated the game 
so that players can choose between the original 
Belmont-style jumps and a more balanced 
method of leaping. Now players can change 
Simon's direction while in the air, making the 
game much easier for the vampire-killer.” 


| 
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Anatomy ofa 


Great 
Gaming 
Crossover 


Jay Pavlina, the creator 
of the Flash phenomenon 
Super Mario Bros. Crossover, 
explains how he brought the 
best 8-bit game characters 
under one roof. 
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Super Mario Bros. Crossover, 
an idea that originated from 
Pavlina's earliest gaming 
memories. "It was my childhood 
gaming dream to have characters 
from one game enter the world of 
another," he says. 

Ever since the game's release, 
Pavlina has been placing ad- 
ditional classic characters and 
new features into the Mushroom 
Kingdom, re-igniting the passion 
of the game's growing fanbase 
with each update. Here, he ana- 
lyzes the characters, gameplay, 
and tweaks that have made Super 
Mario Bros. Crossover an Inter- 
net hit. You can play the famed 
Flash game by visiting www. 
ExplodingRabbit.com. 


The Original 

“Mario is mainly there to compare how 
different the gameplay is with the other 
characters. Even though he’s made to work 
in the game, it still took me a while to set 
up his changing running animation speed.” 


The Space Explorer 

“Tve always wondered what it would be 
like for Samus to morph into a ball and 
use her bombs in Super Mario Bros., but 
it was difficult making sure she wouldn't 
get stuck in a wall when coming out of her 
morph ball form." 


The Soldier 

“Bill Rizer's power-up forms are incredibly 
powerful, but I love the way the spread and 
machine gun bullets look in this game. It's 
pretty cool to have heavy artillery [from 
Contra] in the Mushroom Kingdom." 


The Changes 

“Lonly changed things when I had to, excluding 
the ability to backtrack. Platforms were 

added to any gaps that were too big for some 
characters to jump over. Also, I gave the enemies 
hit points to make them more fun to attack with 
the new characters. It was boring when every 
enemy died in one hit with every attack, which is 
how I originally had the game. I recently added 
an easy mode that lets you experience the one- 
hit kill method for yourself." 
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